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A EST FACT 

While this booklet on juvenile delinquency does not 
attempt a lull review of the literature, it has been designed to 
turther an Understanding and appreciation of th^ social-psycho loqical 
f:,roblei!is at deviant behavior. The booklet briofly covers the 
pubiicicy which juvenile delinquency has been given in recent years, 
dS well as the difficulties encountered in enumerating offenders, A 
third section provides information which might be useful in 
distinguishing normal and healthy rowdiness and buoyancy from 
benavior pathology. In addition, a resume of theoretical approaches 
to delinquency is included' psychcanalytic, identity diffusion and 
psychosocial moratorium, delinquent egOj normless or "anomie" 
behavior, diffGrential association, and cultural transmission. 
Finally, the multiple roles which schools must play in the prevention 
of delinquency and in handling delinquents among their in-school 
population is examined. {Author/SIS) 
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^11 ' li HAS I)!'!'!) ^aiil ahiiiii jii\rni|(' (ii'Iiiu)ii( Tic\\ 
()|)iiii(iiis (Jii taiisos aiui iin how IIh' prtjhlrni slioiihl hv l]anclh'E.I aiv 
rnpfii-lMfi fp'rly ill !i(-\vs]}iiprrs aiul niaLfaziiU'H. Mo.t fiiulinirs of rs^stMii li, 
linwrvcr, svvwi U) siihHttnitiati^ tlw judpiUMitH of Ndinlars in tlu^ fii-hl, 
lliat d.oliiifjiii-ntv is a pnihliMn nf pvnt cnmplvxlW, Mndi mvU\\ and 
roliahlc iiiiornuilion is a\a!L:il)Ir', hut no {n(M--alI siil.ifioiis an' in si^liL 
Aitli(ini;li ti..'aLlii'r.s an' nol i'XpL'C'liul Lo be ( xpi'rls in [\\v fi! hi, it i^ 
a ucnrnilly i-ecngrii/tMl lad that wluit sdiools do can rnako a diflonaRr 
in Ihi' ]iii^\(Mition and eontrol ol dch'nqnriiiy. This l/ooldot was pnv- 
pa.r'.'il to holp |]n)\=id!- a roh'ahh' and um-IuI sfanvo ot' intornia(i(Mi tn 
hi'i|) sfhool ^suuw ilmv roli' a.s wistAy its pit.s.sihlc in roifanl to iho 
finshlcni o! j- >nilo dt'lini|iion(\', 

Thf Assutdation is ('spodally graldnl to Wvruiiv Milburn Mmw and 
lo hor co-\\nrl<nis hir liKar rarofnl and ]ia[nstakini; work in Incaiinu, 
oxaniining and inliTpretiiig roHt^aroh studifs mid lor roportini^ tluar 
findifyqs in Juvcnilr Dvlimnwuq/: Ri'mirrh. Thvm} uml Cnmmvni. 
This bookct will 1)0 mvh\\ to school pcTsniaicl wlio arc continn.alh' 
sockini^ better solntions to dio problcin of preventing and alhn iallny 
jux'cnfle dcIinfjncMit'v. 

The Association is alsc) indel)lcd to irHMnlirrs of Slndx^ Gronp IT m\ 
juvenile Delinspicncv of the Tenth Cnnference of ASCD lor tliefr 
cc)ntri!)nliVmH to die t}riei!i and preparation of some of tin? inatenVd. 

\\ illiaiii \\. Alexander, pr{)fc\ssor of cdueation. Ceorgn rVuil)od\ 
(aiik'ge [or Teudiers. _Xa..sli\ilh', Teinn'ssce, served us reader for the 
Ivxceiitivo C'ornnn'tlcp, Mndncy Tilhnan, e.\-!Tiitivo stxTetarv, ASCI), 
read the galleys and gave helpbd eclltorial suggestions. Hobert II. 
r.ueper, editor and associate secretaiy, ASCD, edited tlie filial niaini- 
seript aiicl was i?i eiiargo of its ptdilication. Hutli \\ Ely, cd.itorial 
assistant. ASCD, guided tedinicul produetion of the booklet and 
secured pCJ'!ni.s,si()n.s to quote, 
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Tlllfi BOOKI.ET on jinrnilr di-liiuiunicy dors not at^ 
tcnipt a full review of tlio literature, Over the pant ten years mueli 
has been written on tl ''^ topic that k flambovant in seeking popnlarlty, 
while mmv of tlie wrili ; h firm in its ?;cientific sine^'rity, Henhzatjnn 
is growing that deHnqueiicy is not only an intricate problem in it^^elf, 
but that research in this area is also midtijilmsic and difncnlt. 

Presented here, therefore, in an indication of the poptdar approacli. 
ii diHCusKion of difficnities in enumerating ufFendors. information wlueji 
will be UHeful in distinguishing normal and heaUhy rowdinesH and 
buovaney from behavior pathologv, a resinm' of the best theories thus 
far advunccd in die field, and a quick view of the sclinols' approach to 
the problem, The de^^i^n has been to asHist with an understanding and 
appreciation of the ■ iabpsychological problems of deviant behavior. 

Special appreciation is expressed to Ilarrv E^itill Moore, professor. 
Department of Sociology, and to Robert L. Sutherland, director, The 
l logg Foimdation for Mental Ilealth, both of The University of Texas, 
for their help on content validitv, in constructive and careful criticism 
of presentation, and in nditing the nianuscrlpt Since the materials used 
are broad in their belmvinrnl and social science import, the counsel of 
tliese two persons was indispensable in preparation of the final docu- 
ment, 

As w^ill be apparent in the footnotes, a group of persons made sub- 
stantial contributions to the origin and preparation of this discussion. 
This was Studv-Diseussion Group 47 on Juvenile DeUnquency at the 
Tenth Conferenee of the Association for Supervision and Currieulum 
Povelopmcnt, NEA. Letters from some of the participants in this group 
are quoted as well as materials later sent for consideration and use, To 
all who participated in the study-discussion group and to those w^hosc 
letters and materials w^ro used, an expression of gratitude is made. 
Since this writing project has been under \vay some three years, 
o Robert R. Leepcr, editor of pul)lications for the Association for Super= 
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viKion aucl Currictilinji Dc'\(^Iupm(Mit, iluHiM^'es a hrarlli^lt "thank von' 
fur ]KititMif(^ aticl cMic^onra^ciiirnt. ThnMi^h arruniiiMndU wiili t!u' Assf^ 
ciiitiun, liov EagU's, now ot LiHi{i{)n. KiiglaiKl, was niaclu uvtaluijh^ itii- 
hihlio^niphical svnrk and Nhouhl hu r(ant^nil)uriHl inr his ('urlv inti'rt^st 
aiid help. \\ illKMjt Muiv Ik'lh llijlines (an Us. this clucunu^nt cuiikl nut 
liavu Inru cnnipli'tud in its pivsent lurrn, too. ya\"t* valnahli* 
Ll^iSi^tiUici- with douunicntutiun. Hlw haH piH'parcd th(^ final niurinsCTipt 
and has takt'n care of nnnicTons di'tails insolvcul in thi^ \vork. 

If svliut hu^ hvvn writtLMi prf)V('^ hi^lpful vscii to u It'w pari^nls, 
tcMichcTH or school administratnrs. thiMi thv vWuvt will hv worth whilt^ 

July 1958 \\mSiLE Wiimms Mooiu; 
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CHAPTER 1 



Juvanile Delinquency — 

A Much Publicized Problem 

HEADLINES in both large and small nevvspapers, 
over radio and teles i don, and in all types of magazines shout about 
"juvenile delinquency." These references are frequent, often condemna= 
tory and inflainmatory, as they picture the misbehavior of todays 
children and youth in communities thratighniit the United States, as 
indeed in other nations of the world. 

Perhaps no social problem in the current scene draws as much 
attention as ]uvenile delinquency and=— as is true of so many other such 
intricate problems^ — ^no over-all solution is in sight. Delinquency among 
youth is a part of the dynamic process of social change even as are 
crime, divorce, alcoholism^ race riots, and other attempts at adjustment 
through maladjustment. 

World War I and World War II both noted an upswing in overt 
misbehavior among the young. Attempts were made to inhibit its 
development during these cataclysmic years through the schools, 
through youth centers and other community efforts^ and by parents as 
well as law enforcement officers. 

Delinquency in wartime is one thing, but a continuing rise in 
youth crime and delinquent behavior among children in peacetime is 
quite another. The present period of nationwide concern rose to its 
peak with the intensive work of the United States Senators Ttidiciarv 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile DGlinquency, which began its 
activities in 1953 under the chairmanship of Senator Estes Kefauver* 
Since then there has been little cessation of publicity on the problem, 
and it has risen to a crescendo with the recent New York City public 
school uproar and with the sex crimes and beatingSj to say nothing 
of murders of the young by the young throughout the nation, 
o That juvenile delinquency is a cause for concern is true* That such 
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cniiHistc'iit atul oltt'ii flanihiiyiuit an;u{'U- as cspn's-.sc'd in tlii; jircs.s and 
magjr/iTics is lH»lpl'ul, is liluhly <jijf>;fc»n.. !.!.■. Ijik 11. Ijiks.ni. tM.ird 
psyc'liiatri.st and tlu^orist in llu' fields ol bt-lias jor and s! u ial-.-nifiti^inal 
dcvL'IopnuMit, fifid.s within It real duniit'r. 

l^r. HrikHon ccinniu-ntcd during a icvvnl vuiiivn-wcv on n'Sfun-li 
iuu! dt'l jrujiienc%' ; 

. , : it HtH'ins that u-]iat is SM'itlcii alionl ju\*c^iij]t> dolitHpicnt's — I'Vi n Isy 
ws-il-iiK aniiiif p('!)p]i>=is (HIS' nl ihr ttuist HiaHi;n:int asin'cEs ni tlti- jili!'- 

... I tiniik jn%fiiili's art' ispt>c'i,illy as\.:in' uf and svusilhi' to wlt.il is 
iH'inir said alioiit tlH-iii. 'rtii.s' fdnslaiiils- Untk lur, and (Irsrlop ln\ tiir n.- 
iit'C'tions £)t tiii'iMSi'lvt'K in olhcr.s. J hi'irl ort-, %s|H-ri an.' puhlislics snnM-diinu 
ahodt this Nnhjrrl, our nnisl ri-i!u']iil)ci- lli n jn\'t iiiK s u ill read il, Oiu fan- 
ni)t svrili' about tlu'ni w itlujiit writiiiu inr tin ai. And jl oiu- rrport.s lintiiinu 
htit atlnlt ht'u ddcriat'ni and st^li i nntriitlU hf)]!, nni' reprrst iil.s \\\v atln!* 
svtjrkl us nntrnsl\vijrtli\ . So, in a \s ay. nnt- jnHtiiii'?* juvi'niic dclinf jiu'iu n\ . . 

lliuhard Cdendtaii-n, i^st'cntisr din-Ltt.ir, and Ilt-rlunt \V\ Hi-asrr, 
chiel' cunnsi'k ior tlu> Kt'fanxt'r Hnhucnnrnittcu' distilk'd S'olnnu'S of 
to.stinKiny intc) lU'aduhlf liuignagt' and Hiy.v for pnhjif fonsnniptitni in 
tlu-ir siTiL'.s t)l fisc al■ticl(^s in t]\v Safunldy Evrtiinif Pt^st iK'^iiiin'n^ on 
Junuaiy 8, 1955. Vov thosL' wlio work with L'hilchx'ti and vonth, no bt'llfr 
clocunifntation of ihv proliloni in. popnkir inrin cuui hv fonnd. Those 
nion wroto in tlioir firsL artic lo^ 

1,: * ^^'^^ crisstros.sitl i]n- Vullvd .St;ili\s ri-pi'ati'dly .slntt; N?jvc>niher of 
195:3 t{j Ntndy cnndiliuns that havu cuiisud an aniii>\iiig incruase of 45 per 
ccMit in law infractions hy %cningsftMs in tlu' hist fivu yi-ars. , . . Wo have 
Xwvix aldt'd Ijs- c-onnllcHS state and kuul nlficials wdtiit'd hv an nnproeo- 
di'nlcd total u! J .OOO. ()()() kids svhn canip iiitn cnnlllt't witli" anthnritv last 
ytMU. Wt' ha\L' hfi'n aiilcd hy niany oNprrts in tlio field \v1io pre<lit>t that 
the total will inonnt tt) nmre than 2j)()U. ()()() atMinally by lUflO nnle.ss drastic 
aetittii is takt^n, , . .= 

The LnncIiiKion of tin's stncly as it^piuted liv these nien is tliat 
j'livenilo deiinqnency is es-eryhody's hiLsiness and speciakly that of 
teucher.s, parents and eommunitx" persoiniek 

Agreement of the findings of this Snhcommittee with the research 
of sociologists, criminologist.s, psychologists and ps\ c liiatri.sts is close. 
B(Jth findings and re.search affirrn that the prohleni is complex and 

' Ih'lrii L. VN'itin. r and \\n\h Kaliuskv, cditor.s-. Sew Pvr^)wvlii:trfi for Hmearah 
on Jtivcnilr Dclituiuannf. Clsildren's HurL-au Puhlitation No. 336. Wasliintfton. 
D. 0,1 U, H, Dcpiirtinont of Health, Eclufati.in. and Wi-lfare. IfJgfi. p. 2-3. 

"JUthurd CU'tKu'iien und Ht rht rt \\\ Ht-asi-r. "The Slinnif of AnipHca " 
i^fthmlatj Evvninn Post, jansiary S, 19,55, p. 17. Sue also issues fur January 15, 
23. 2y, and Fobriinrv o, 1055. ^ " ' 



tjnntnulietnry. Shniis (lo ])rvod ilvluuiwaww Yrt rnillinns n\ stiirclv 
citi/t^iis hrgaii i]\v\v \\vvs in janiilit^^^ \\ hii^h Wwil in sUuws in undi^r sluiii 
conditions, Rejecticni unci f)\vrinchilLj(^nt e c)[ cliiklren by partnls \ni\c 
contrihuttui Id tht^ gniwing list c^! offiMiHc^s, Init otliors NnllrrinL^ undrr 
tlic impact of ilwsv snmv vspvvlvuvvs arr iiot (li*linr|inMits. CMiildriMi and 
ynnth Ironi '^rieh^' liOfni^H as \v<^!l as "pnor/' fvnm \]\v "riylil" TUMifhhnr- 
honds nnd wv]] as tlu- "wrong/ Inuc* gnltrTi into tnJtihUs Wlw sotnc* 
yoinijfsters indnl^t^ in cU^liiirinc'iit behasior, and otlu^rH th? nrit, is tlir 
'*sliukltM^" (pu^stion. W itluxit this c (nitradidiiMU si icMitifiu llu^r)r\ and 
rrKOarch %vonld hv infinitc^lv sinipU'!\ 

In an intta \ itn\^ in Si'tt sirrck, SrpttMnlicr 17. 19.51, nicOiartl ( :Ipn 
dnncM! nf {]i(> Kf'fanxrr Snh(7inn!ii!trr iistrrl dis7)rcH\ pn%'cMi\\ criniiv 
conijes. slnins. and strong drink us eonlrlbnlifiy lorcu^H in t]\v visv in 
(lrlin(|n(Mic\' ratios. On tlu* cnratiSH^ sidts 1k^ sngift^^ltul tlu' strtaigtluMnnLf 
of faniily Itlis bi^ftt^r inslitnHoris tc>r nlb^ndcrs. sc^li rrgnlation oF i\\v 
niLiss nu^dia ulncb irach clnlilrrn mul \t)nth, niort* cururnl parcMilal 
eontrob luul a fnndinnt^ntal los'c^ of clnldu a parents, as sivpH in tin* 
right direct icifi. 

IntcMniews with jndgc^H and law i^iiroriHMnrnt olWvvvs, oti c^nnditfons 
of yoiith crime in New York, tjliicago, Fhihult^lpblu, Minruuipolis and 
Milwaukee, took up 10 fnll pages of Krirswrck^ Jiinnarv 14, 1955. 

(ajneluhions wviv reprodnecd in table fnrni listing eaus^^s and <MnH*s 
of yontli crime.'' Sonu* of thi^ eansi^s ontlintHl were tlu^sc^; gc^iuaal dis- 
regard for constituted anthorits : weak diseipline in honies 4ukI seliools; 
leniency in jus^enile c oin ts; prohatiori rt^snlting in 'Uoo manv rc*peaters'': 
few good iiistitutioiis lor jii\^CMi)]o ofrdKhMs; slsorEage of traint'd proba- 
tion per^icinnel; "comic ^ l)Ooks too %'ieic)ns lor children; and polietMnen 
untrained in liandliny NOuthlnl olfcMiderN. 

As *4teps in the right chrection, thc^st* offieials nflcr(xl; increase^ in 
parental respect for tlu^ law and teaching of such respc^ct to t]\v\v 
children; firmer control t)f cliildren 4uid vouth l)y tlu*ir pannits; Ivss 
''cuddling'' of yotnig hr)odhniis; niorc severe trcnitnicnt fcjr "repcuitcTs''; 
relorniatories which will relorin: control of connc books; and \vv]\- 
trained policernen to work with youngHtcM.s oij nc^ighljorliood l)iuits. Xo 
one will guinsay tlu* %ndidity of these procc^dures ^ar iniprcjv enient of 
vouth belias ior. but how the\' inav be accomplislu^d is ^omc^thing vIhv 

ntiain. 

^ ■ " 

A recent article ■ atttanpts to siniplifv the %\'lio]t* nuiltcr by suggesting 
"Nine Words That Can Stop Juvenile Delinf juency," tlicsc words being 

^ Scw^wrek. Jtinnary 14, 1955. 67, 
Q^nrader^s Digest, March 19S8. p. 106. 
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"Plit Futhf^r back at thv hvntl of tlit* fumily/' Tliis is iti coniplcte con- 
trast to tlie rt'pnrt on the resuitrch of Fritz Recll described by Charles 
B. Scib aiul Ahui L. Ottcn in an article in Harpers^ Janiuirv on 
**Tlu» Chistj of tho Fiiric^u.s Cliildren/' ^ 

Still annthc r pojinlnr prc*HCMitntion of tlie prnbloTn has be^en writtrr, 
ill a eonipri^btMiHiN'e stories of articles inider the title, "The Shook-l'^p 
GcMunutipn/' b\^ Harrison E. SaliNbnr%% I^nHtzor Prize winner, in T/ir 
Nctc Y(frk Tituvs, from Nfareh 23 through 30, 195S. This informal siir\ev 
will be fjuoted at some length in that the delinquencv^ sitnation as it 
has shown itself in problems of belmvior in the New York public schools 
lias l>een widclv puljlicized througliout the nation and the workh Salis- 
l)nr\' altiMnpts tr> write *'a perceptivt* rc^port on tlit* jnsonile gangs of 
New York—why they are fornietL how they exist in a world tliev help 
tn niake, \\ hat might be done about them, what the c ilv is doiiig/' 

Salisburs' points out tliat the influence of gangs runs far wider than 
tlie gangs themselves ancl permeates thn thinking and fi*eliiigs of ull 
youth. He remarks that gangs are "pitifuK tragie, dungc^rouH" and that 
youth caught U'itliin them sec^k u wa>^ cnit svhich is hard, if ucil almost 
impo-Hsilile^ tf) achiese. 

Gangs, Salisljury states, as others have statcHl before him, are 
products of social deterioratioii and are foimd in tlieir s vry worst form 
in slum art^is and areas of os'er-all social clepris ation. He lists 'defcMiso 
ruid connadeship" a.s basic m<iti%nition fcir gaiig membership, Moret>\'er, 
etlinie and racial probleniK alone are not at tlie root of gangs in New 
York. A gcmera] disintegration of social orgauixation exists in large 
underprivileged areas where many r^thiiiu and raejid groups are inter- 
mi xed. 

Tack of basic seeurity in families, in neighborhoods, in community 
life, Salisbury points up as fundanu^ntal to the trouble in the sehoolH, 
The gang offers a dubious sulistitute for security whieb tloes not c^xist 
in the present and for whieb there is no proiin"st* in the future. For TTiost 
gang memliers, he writes , , just to get through today mid this w<*(*k 
or this month is c*nough. Their perspc^ctis'e dfiesn't go any further," " 

TurbulcMici* among vouth may hv traced to faniilies lis ing bcOow 
the subsistenee levc-I in erowclecl quarters and with little imm(*diate 
promise of betti'r situations, Nforeover, Salisburv liolds that there has 
been a real loss to Nins" York, and to lutv eity^ bv tlu* movcMneut out of 
its environs to suburbia of young and enc*rg<*tic persons in power 

" niinrli^s SHli nnrl Aliin b. Ottf-n. "Thi* CnNr of tlin Fiirinfi^ nhtlfirf^n." 
Ilnrprrs Mafiazinr. |nniinrv 10.^8. p. 5fi=fll. 

MlurHst!ii Is. Salisbiiry, nrprint frnm 77ff^ Si'W York Times, MMnli 2A-m, imH, 
p, n, Svv C'fniiplrtt* rfpfirl: nrnrHnfi VZ. Siilishury, The Siunfk-l -p (It'tii*r(iiiim^ 
New Yoiki Harp^'r nntl Urothui?*, 1958. 
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positions capable of new and creative approaches to communitv 
problems. 

Schoolsj Si»iisbury insists, arc in most instiiiices the onh' havtMi of 
security and refuge for the thousands of youngsters bufFeted by poverty, 
family inadequacy, lack of Infoimal and formal neighborhood organi- 
zation, migration frorn one culture to anotlier, and with no otlier 
positiv'r nutlet for their interests and energies. Manv youth, if thev are 
unfortunute enough to live in Impoverished ncinhijorhoods lacking 
resources for youth activities which are available to middle class areas 
find their only stimulation and real opportunity for free association in 
groups at the school. 

"Tools and techniques" for working out th9 problem of delinquency 
In New York— and in any other community— are available. While 
Salisbury indicates the cost would not be ton high, others are of the 
opinion that the coordination and utilization of even available resources 
would be expensive in money but not overly costly in terms of value 
received. He stresses that problems of delinquency can be met only by 
unified effort, creative imagination, and above everything else, personal 
responsibility and concern on the part of powerful eitizens In all groups 
within the city. 

If it is any solace to the United States with its problems among 
youth, Sulibury writes that the Soviet Union, witli which he Is familiar 
faces the same, if not an even more severe, socially destructive situation. 
Other nations as well, he indicates, are in the throes of bringing into 
social usefulness a large number of potentially productive youngsters 
now delinquent In their activities. 

Salisbury ofrers a warning to New York City readers which is 
applicable to persons throughout the nation. The number of juvenile 
delinquents is not overly large. As Salisbury describes the situation: 

An onormous percentage of the 906,000 youngsters in the New York 
public schools are ordinary children, untouched by gang psychnlogv. Thev 
are interested in thei'r studies, enjoy an occu.sional skylark, but are a crodit 
to their parents and the community. This goes for childron of all races, 
colors and creeds,' 

And it should be emphasized that this goes for children and youth in 
the United States as a whole, as later data will indicate. 

Thus, popular writings run the gamut from the scare headlines, 
destructive in themselves on many fronts, to careful reports of tentative 
research in the behavior of the socially and psychologically rnaladjusted, 
such as the article concerning Bcdls work and lite Journalistic survey 
of Harrison E. Salisbury. 

^bid„ p. 8. 
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Youthful Delinquents — 
How Many? Do We Know? 



now WriDEHPI^EAD fs clc^Iinfi!i(^TU'v in thr^ l^nitofl 
.StateH? A tliioct answer to this qiiOHtion is iint aiul cannfit he known 
at prcKont. Tliis blank area of Infarniation arises frc^rn almost com= 
plcto lack of imiformity in clc^finitinrKS of delinc|uent acts hy different 
comniunitie^s and everi bv difitTent perHoruilitie.s inS'oU't'd in law en- 
forcement within the same eoniminiit%% 

The? difTieii!tit*s in obtnirn'nj^ accurate information on luiw manv 
v^oiith and cliildren participate in dc3liricjitent l>chavior are siminiariV:ed 
hv Blfich and Flvnn^ 

1, Liuk iii nnih.rmity in reporting and vw ennipulsorv i egistratitni fjf 
^^t)iithfnl nfrcMiclers; 

2, DlirercMiees in the way courts cla^silv an<] huntllc^ dc^Iini jUCMUs; 

3, V'ariiition,s in hr5W vf>nnystcM%s u'lth jirnblenis are lelf^rred tn eoin- 
munity ageneioH for handling; 

4, X^ariatiuns in the inrtluicfs of repcntiiip tlie iref^ption rH ohildrtMi in 
institnf iouN; and 

5, I3iirc*reiU/t\s in the wu^* polite hiuiclle tind rc-fcn' ehilchen for mfslie- 
haviorJ 

As has aisn been noted, faniilfeH of middle and upper cla^s ehilchcMi 
servo iiH bufferH Vietween tlieir elnMdren and tliefr inchrsion amcing the 
delinc|nent pcjpidatlon of the nation. 

In a Htndv on tlie nieaHurtMneiit of the* extent of Jusenilc* delin- 
c|nene%% Wilson pointK out tliat there are two t%pes of crime iti 

whleh vouth indulj|c^: offenNt^H known to ]^olie^^ and offc*ns(^^ less likelv 
to h(* cjr l)f^eonie kn<)wn to pohccN sticli as drunkeunt^HH. arson, fraud, 
arid sex ofhMises.^ I hv (ni]v fiyurc^M u%aih\l)I(^ NS'hieli aie aeenrate arr^ 

* IlerhcTl A. nicjch and Fruiik Flyinh Pvlittfjucm fj: tlw Jfivruilc Offinutvr 
in Atiwrirti Todmj. Sv\v Vnrkr Haiulinn 1 Inuse, 1036, p. 2o, 

^15. \\V ^Vihrm. "FIcnv to Slnasiiri' tlie K^tent of Jiis^onilp l:)i*Hnf jtirnc v/* 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 42^435-38; 1951=53, 
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those reported on arrests, and this is a stutomtMit nf urro.sts' and tint of 
offenses. 

Not onh' do tlie alinve problems onter \uiu (U'tfrnn'niiH^ the aetual 
presence or absence of delinquenev. \mt there is also wich* diserepaney 
in definition of the terms "]iivenik-%" "misbehavior," and "delintiiieney" 
from state statute to state statute. Soinelimes these rangt* from deserip- 
tions of adult misdcineanors imd felonies through sneli liighly sulijec- 
tive terminology as "iiicnrrigibility'' or "imgo\ ernable beluis ior.' 

Ther© are, nevertheless, indicators of delinciuency and it*^ relative 
rise and falh Schwartz makes an interestiug comparison. He describes 
the similarity of trends between the Federal Bureau of In\'estigation's 
statistics of youth crime, obtained since 1930 from local anil state 
police and pubhshed in its Vniform Crime Reports, and those (if the 
Children's Bureau with its collected reports from jusenile courts since 
1926.' While neither of these reports is coniplete for the naticjn nor 
accurate in terms of uniformity of definition, together they do point 
up a trend. As charted, these twt) sets of fignrcs sho\\ ed a peak in 1945 
and a decided downswing in 1948= Since tlien tliere has been a steady 
upward trend. 

In the most recent figures on )'niitli crime released by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and published througliout the nation in the 
newspapers of April 23, 1958, Director J. l^dgar Moover noted an 
upsurge in youth crime with an increaHO of some 55 percent since 1952 
among persons under 18. However, Hoover makes a sharp distinction 
between juvenile crime, as reported in the statistics from his Bureau, 
and juvenile delin(|uoncy. If, as Schwartz points out, ju%*eniIo dclin= 
quencv rates as gathered by the Children's Bureau, and those of ju% e- 
nile crime brought together b)' tlie FBI, do run a parallel course, it 
seems safe to suggest that delinquency as well as crime among youtli 
has liad a sharp upswing in the past six yinus. IIow sliarp the upswing 
has been in delincpicncy is muel harder to determine tlum in crimes 
committed and arrests niade. 

Two conclusions are apparent. First, from every availalde esi- 
dence, statistical and nonstatistical, the problem of dclinfpient heluu'ior 
is both intense and real. Second, whatever statistics are (|uoted to back 
a conservative or a radical or a middle-of-the-road position on the ex- 
tent of delinquency must be quoted as indicas and not as fact.^, 

" Edsvard E. St^hwiirt/. "Coiiiitinfj D£;linfii!t.'nt Children," ChiUlrpn. Nnvfmbor- 
Decembor 1054, p. 227-31. 
♦ IhitU p. 239.30. 

^As.sociuted Press rclua^u a.s published in ihc Austin (Texas) Statc^nuiiu April 
O 23. 1958. p. 1 and 3. 
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Bahavier — Normal, Emotionally 
Diaturbad, or Delinquent? 

WITH THE IMPACT of publicity, it is little wonder 
that parpnt^, tenchrrs and other ad'ilts boconie perplexed concerning 
behavior of youngsters. Some findings from recent studies will be pre- 
sented wliicb make an attempt to distfngufsh between normal, liealthy 
personalities, those sufl'ering from emotional disturbances or character 
disorders, and those who are definitely delinquent, Tenchers and 
school administrators will recognize helpful concepts in all of these 
findings. These concepts will be useful in recognizing behavior at 
school whicli may bo handled as normal problems of normal young- 
sters; beliavior W'hich demands immediate therapy and treatment by 
elinicians; and behavior wbich is of such nature and origin that legal 
and social work agencies should be quickly invoived in handling it. As 
has been pointed out succinctly by Bertram M. Beck,' too often teachers 
and school administrators have been expected to do something about 
cverythingi Some behavior, he notes, lies entirely outside the province 
iind the competence of teachers. 

The teachers fundamental interest always lies in the educational 
achievement of children taught in groups. Children are sent to school 
to learn. If this is to be accomplished, social pressures demand that 
children conform to expected classroom behavior so that all may learn 
and share. Herein is the great difference -n the relationship of the 
teacher to youngsters in the classroom where group controls of be- 
havior have to operate efRciently, and the relationship of the child to 
the clinician in an office situation where "acting out" is permitted 
and expected as a part of treatment. More and more it is being recog- 
nized that achiGving understanding of children's behavior is not a 
one-way street. Teachers have much to offer clinicians from their 

* Bertram M. Bock. "The School and Delinnuency Control." Annah of the 
O Academy of Political and Social ScioncLf, November 1955. p. eO< 
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group oxpcTif'ncoSj vvvn m cliniciunN liiivc inipnrtaiit knnwlccl^c wliicli 
is iLseful to tlie toacher from liIs tliurapiHt-patient relationship,^ 

Healthy Defiance 

Paul W. Tappan, cTiniinnln^ist. has callocl attention to thc^ dangrr 
of eqiuiting iiormaL active behavior witli propliocv of danger, as ii 
sign of impending delincjucncv. He also stresses the conFusian \^^hich 
exists botween deh'ncjuerit beluivior and the behasior of the emotion- 
allv^ disturbed. He conimciits that authoritarian methods with the 
disturbed child wlio is not delinquent may %%'ell produee what it is 
desired to avoid. ^ 

In a Chicago Round Table DiseusHion on tlie pre\ention ot deh'n= 
quency and maladju^^tment of youth on Mav 3, IBSO, a group of ex- 
perts from several fields of study reminded the audience that tlie nor- 
mah 7icn///ir/ aggressiveness of youth must not be confused with deh'n = 
quency, Moreoser, tliev called attention to the often overlooked fact 
that youth can and do ehunge. OeeaHionul slips in behavior whicli may 
be classifled as deh'nquent in no way indicate youtli %vill beconie con- 
firmed delinquents/^ 

Misbehavior on occasion by cluldren and youth shoidd be as ex- 
pected as it is among adults! In his study of pre=collegc and college 
youth, Austin Porterfield found that among 4i37 students, all admitted 
delinquent behavior in one way or another on one or more occasions. 
These young people included both men and women, 

Howard Lane states this even more imperatively in a mimeographed 
paper^ entitled, '*The Meaning of Disorder Among Youth": 

"Teen-ager'' has become the Journali.stic ecjiial of "hoodlum, gangster^ 
junior public eneinv." This stcieotvpe makes less .sense than iu attribute 
eoninion eharncteristics to people in their thirtit'S, or sixties. Knowing this 
in their bones numereus youth are resentfullv playing roles assigned them. 
The fact of inerraKed diseontent and disorder amcnig our ncar-adalt popu- 
lation is elear]^ eHtublished, Thus far Anierica's rc^sponsa to it is one of 

- George A, W. Stoufferi fr. "neliasior ProblcmN of Cliflclren Viewt'd by 
TeacherN EincI Mental HygicnifitBi A Stiuiy of present AtEitndes as Coniparecl %vit1i 
Tho^G RDported by E. K, Wickman/' M&ntal Htfgimia^ April 1052, p. 285. 

^ Paul VV* Tappan. "Sociolngical Motivations of Dclinqpency/* Amariran Jnurfml 
of Pm/rhiatry, Mirch I0o2. p/ 680=84. 

* Paul Bowinim, Frunk Frynn, John Ha%igliurHt, Robert J, Moorman and 
Fahriolni "The Prevontion of D* linquency and Emotinnal MaladJustTiient of 
Youth/' Univermty of Chiaafio RaunH TaJjla, Number 786, ChicagQ, Illinof.^i 
lltiivafsity of Clhicnpo. May fl, 199'l! 

^ Austin Portprflold. Yatith in Trouble, Au.^tinj TeKani The Leo Potishman 
Foundation, 1948. p. 38=39. 
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anu.T. ilinMtotifcl n-pnsals. I.mkI culiK fcr uH^ro vcHlrivimu, rcpn-ssi, pun 
islma.n! and varh-Ii< s of lulh-pc^ppx yonll, pn.^mins. Cnrronl r.-^-aM. and 
sniKr nfh.lHM, show Hrariy that (HsnrdcT and disc. M.trnt haxv r,nt \h.u 

^lappan airiws "tl. La,u« that the application oi' rpitlu^ts or pwcliv^ 
t.uns of ck-hnqucnty should ht- nvaklcd i„ cnvrv vnuvoivMv instantv 
in nnlc-r to mininii><e tho poHsihiHty of fnicinu nonnal vnnn-rstrrw into 
ii^scciation With ihosv sshn arc true cloIinqutMitN.' Bc-rtram \f Ik'ck 
^nvH vvvu Uinhvr and ,umom that a form of ' aecich-ntal ddinquoncv" 
may occur %s'hon vouth are forced to form thrir solfMmaiir. as drhn- 
quunt huvauHv adult, in their Hvos, JnchuHu^ tvadrnvH^ nrc too in- 
liexihk' m thtMr definitions of normah'tv,- 

Ilohort IJndtT. u psyehologist in BaUimort' before his rccont do ith ' 
sau= dnc- results ot forced conformitv in the increasinglv violent be' 
huvior of youth. Fh- believed tliat societ^^ as expressed thnniyh eduea- 
Unu socmi work, recrtaliou, pediatrics, mental hvMi<'ne. plnlo.nphv 
and rehuion, demandH tliat yonth conform, submit and adjust The 
aimver to lliese pressures for conformity, Linder stated, is not onlv 
rebelhon but downright hostile mntinx^~-or, as Beck indieates aeek 
dental delinquency. Linder buhe%=ed he Iiad discovered, in the mutiny 
aganist eonftn-mity. tlie reason back of misbehavior on the part of 
normal youth and tlu* explanation for the increasing brutality of vouth 
crmie. Obviously this situation cannot be? placed solely at the feet of 
youth, Init has been created by "the rjlunders, illusions, mistakes aiKl 
misconceptions ' of the adult?^ who have fallen for the philosophy of 
conformity.' i , 

A far less drarnatie approach to youth beliavior is taken by Fritz 
Hedh chief. Laboratory for Child Re'^eareh, of the National Institute 
for Mental Health, Hedl, of course, writes uH a clinician but he make<; 
an attempt to distiniruish between healthy defiance which is a part of 
the growth iiroct>ss of normal youth, defiance which is neurotic, and 
defianee x^ lncii Is a eorieomitant of clelinquent Ijehavior .socially derived 

Writinu undiM* tlu- tith- of ''Uxn Trtiubles with Defiant Vouth," 
Hedl remarks that defiance itself cannot be equated with delfnquoncv 
nv vvvn svilh emotional itisturhanee. in the patholotrical use of the torm. 
lie points out emphaiieally, howesvr, that some types of defiance arc 

" Howard Lanr. "Tlw Mvmnm nf Disnrdw Arnnnii Vnuth." Kflurntinn- 76-314-17 

' Tappnn, n/j, cit., fi.Hl. 
^ Heck, op, cit., p. fi.^, 

"As nuntcd in Tinif, DtHjc^inhc-r fi, ]3. fi'l-Hfi. 

Knt7 Hr-dl. "Our Trmibk^s wttl, Defiiint Ve.d,." Chihlrcn, Jiinuarvd-^c.hn.arv, 
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indeed indicators of helKi%ior which is an exprehSi(Mi of dcop routed 
emntional canflictH. or helias lor which in dehnquent. 

Of interest to teuclicrH, Kchool admhiistrulors* and all othiM^s c<ni= 
ccrned with youtli problcMns is Bedr^ helpful distiiictinn hetwot'i? 
defiance that is a nornial part of growtli and defiunccf that is patht>- 
logioaL 

"Developniental defiance/' to me his svords for the nornml di^fiunce 
o( growthj de\x^lop.^ because voutli must not only learn to adjust and 
readjust to tlie deniands of hi.s enxironinent, inchiding hi-s UH-^ociatiorLs 
with all age groups, typen and kindH of penple, but becauj^o at tlie sanie 
time, ho ha^ to nuiintain hits own integritv a person, Ccniformltv to 
social cieniundH, wliich Ik vssvutiti] inv fitting in. in, lied! believes, one* 
phuHe of the de\ elopment of an adecjuate person. Hut healthv rebellion 
iH an equally important aspect of adequae\\ ThjH latter rebellion is 
the stufF out oi vvhicl'i inU^gritv gro\s s— the winingne^s to stand up uud 
fight for what is coijsidered ''riylit" bv tlie vonnaster evun in Iho face* 
of pressures from liis own group or from hfs adidt asHoeiates, who are 
Hometiine*^ off on the wrtjng track as surely as is the vouthJ' 

Rebellion, Redl reminds us. In an important part of preparation for 
the independence of the youtli as iie moves toWiUd the depeiidabinty 
of adulthood. 

Moreover, Harry Estill Moore has made the point that withoiit the 
rebel, or the one who is willing to ''break the cake of cu^^toni/' as 
Brtgehot put it^ there would be no creati\itv unleaslied in new ways 
of behaving, new Invention and scientific discovories. ^'Essentially/' 
ho writes, *'ereativity toward progress (or niaturation) comes only 
when there is dissatisfaetfon svith the customary, with the status (fuo^ 
strong enough to push toward new solutioris, . . /* ' = 

Defiance. Redl again stresses, sliows Itself in die opposite of the 
coward, the os^er-conformist, the spineless character who turns into a 
person with no independence of opinion or acticni and who muy, in 
fact, Ijccome the epitome of Whytc^s Orgafiizatian A/cin/-' While de- 
fiance arid ruliellion in tlie youth may not bo ccimfortable for the 
adults in his social fiekb as Kurt Lowin lias described ft, tliese same 
adults must take care not to destroy, for their own immediate comfort, 
the essence f)f integrity and creatisity whicli imw be of tremcMidous 
ser\'ice to a nation faced with a *'space ^^ge/' 

'"^''NSMjut is Criniti\'D Livim^ in Moclcrn Anirriea?" Educntionnl Leadership 
Oituhur p. 28. 

William 11. Wliytts Jr. The Oriijtimznfian Sftin, Xew Ynrk- Simon and 
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''Defiance as Warping'' 

Examination of distinctions in defiant behavior in no wa] minnTiizes 
what Redl desnribes as **deflance as vvarping/' Warpuig may be either 
social or emotionaL Unwarranted behavior or apparently unprovoked 
behavior is a danger signal of the rebenious or delinquent child in the 
making. The rebellious child may display lifs problem by acting out 
or by seemingly aimless wandering, in fact or in fancy, and it may be 
expressed either in destructivo behavior or in withdrawaL Here the 
only way to attack the problem is to see that the child gets to the 
person trained to uncover and determine what is back of his diseased 
behavior, 

''The defiant ego/* described by Redl, shows itself in uncontrolled 
impulsiveness. Destruction is enjoyed. Fun is an immediate need and 
any behavior in which the parson wants to indulge becomes *'fun/' 

. , * Either they have not developed that "voice from within** that would 
make them feel bad about "fun'' that is unjustly had at somabody mUm*B 
expense; or they have davaloped very skillful tricks of putting that "voice" 
out of commission should it tend to interfere. Diagnosis, however, is not 
easy. . . 

To quote Re II further: 

Clinically speaking, then, we have to look a few inches below the sur- 
face before we can know what problems in any speelfie "defiant act" really 
are, Whara behavior falls into the category of "developmental deflanca,*' 
it presents us with an educational ohallengaj but we must not be fooled 
into regarding it as "delinquency 

And it might wall be added that ^are must be taken not to equate 
delinquent behavior^ destructive to the group, with normal and healthy 
aggression* 

Two other areas of defiance are noted by Red! and demand con- 
sideration for understanding the necessary distinctions between the 
normal and the problem aspects of youth behavior, ''Reaetive deflance," 
he states, is not necessarily surfacing of a deganerate personality, but 
may be a protest against treatment which, to quote, "shouldn^t happen 
to a dog/' An example of defiance of this nature is found when a youth 
fights back and may even kill because of constant mistroatment and 
brutality by an alcoholic or criminal father or wanton mother. In a 
less dramatic form^ it is observed when children are bored to the point 
of satiation by an incompetent teacher and demoralization sets in. 
Reactive defiances then, demands a double-edged examination. What 

** Radl, op. dt^, p. 8. 
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is wrong with the child? And even more important, what is wrong 
witli a hat ..dults are doing to him? Redl explains that the "defiant ego" 
in mtiui IS ti e type of affiiction which can be described as "de- 
linquency'' A -ei though the actual behavior may not violate any law. 
Early diagno^i? 'U'ther study and research toward efFective diagnosis 
and treatment nt ^ese children and youth are nosv Redrs major i*ssign= 
ment. 

While Albert K. Cohen discusses the delinquent subculture of boy 
gangs rather than behavior problems ap such, his description is relevant 
in light of the studies cited above. He describes the delinquent sub- 
culture as "non-utilitarian, malicious, and negativistic." Stealing by 
gang members, lie notes, is not in line at all with stealing by the adult 
criminal. Criminals want what they steal or the money from it The 
delinquent, on the other hand, has no such motivation. Gang stealing, 
as Cohen cryptically says, is stealing "for the hell of it." Paul Tappan 
describes this same phenomenon as the "sport motive." Stealing is 
engaged in by derinquent boys for status, and" Cohen remarks that why 
stealing gives status is a good question! 

Malice, Cohen believes, is apparent throughout delinquent be- 
havior. He holds that definite pleasure is attained from the discomfort 
of others— -a similar observation to Redi's. Delight is taken in defiance 
of taboos, and the gang delinquent takes keen pleasure in expressing 
hostility toward adults and "terrorizing good children." Teachers and 
their rules are not to be evaded but they are to be flouted. 

Within this pattern, the elements of active spite, contempt, ridicule 
and defiance are apparent. Moreover, Cohen believes that delinquency 
tends to turn upside down what is considered acceptable in behavior. 
The dehnquent will tend to describo himself as "just plain mean," 

Cohen remarks that versatility in behavior distinguishes the de- 
linquent He will steal but also his stealing goes hand in hand with 
malicious mischief, vandalism, trespassing and truancy. This is de- 
scribed as a fusion of versatility in behavior with malice in intent" 

Delinquent gang members are marked for lack of long-term goals 
or ideals. They have little or no interest in activities which take skill, 
knowledge and planning. They want to do what they want to do right 
at the moment This finding has been borne out by a recent descrip- 
tive study of El Paso, Texas, gangs by Father Harold J. Rahm and 

"Albert K. Cohon, Dolinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gune. GlencQe. Illinois' 
The Free Press, 1955, p. 25, 

" Ibid., p. 28=29. 

/•Father Harold J. Rahm and Robert Weber, Office in the Alh astin, Texasj 
Q The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, The Univeriity nf Texa.v 19S8. 
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Rohurt Wcbun Thc^^e ycHuig^tcrs are 'Mmpaticmt and iinpetutniH," 
to cjuote ihv cuIorFul writing of Ca]\cu again. 

Dulinfjuent ht'hasior described here h clune to the expresssion of 
"defianl vjios an pui trayed by Fritz Hedh Eniplmsiji on group autononn^ 
rather tlian upon the individual delinquent must be kept in mind. 
tJoiicn points out C^ang members legist reHtraint at sehooK at home,, 
through other ageneieb. and they fight regulation on anv IrontJ'' 

No one would aceept this description of the behavior of niemhers of 
the deliiKjuent gang ^jiibculture as indieative of the beha\lor of all 
deJiiiquents, but it does express in active terms. hehaNlor which is 
evident among a large segment oi children 4md youth with severe 
lioe lal imd emotional problcnis expresJ»ed througli dehincjuencv* 

Robert L. Sutherland pointH out difFerent patterns of delinquent 
bohasior in an uniiHual description In "JDel]nc[uenc\^ and Mental 
riealth." Sutlierland talk^ about a pair of "Toms," each with different 
manife!^tations of problems and each eNpre^sing them in wavs which 
would be called delinquent. 

Tinn leurnucl to u^e u *^witeh-blade Huly. He coulcl draw and Snap as 
<|ntekly a*^ anyonr in the gang. Not that knife fighting was a daily oeeur- 
renee; ^iniply tliiit carrying a "good knife" had become u custom of that 
iJanK, It was IhukIv in case of ^'emergency/" 

Tlie second Tom is described as follows^ 

\\-ith Tom it svas a little difFerent, He hek3nged to the gang and talked 
big in their projence but never eould he found if real danger came. 

Instead he used his knife a^ a bullying weapon on smaller "'punks.*' 
He loved to overtake a little boy or girl, snap his knife, and force the 
child against a wall, n.^ing the wtjrcls and techniques of a bully but so far 
stopping Hhort of physieul harm.-- 

The actions of the first Tom may be attributed to his subculture 
even as Coin n uses the term, Sutherland states that tin's Tom could 
seareely be described as an emotionui misfit in that he is ''hale, liearty, 
\ igorous, adjusted to his peters, to their aspirations, their folkwavs of 
living, and tlieir system of rewards/' But he is a delinnuent in that 
his entire subcuUure is at war with the larger culture. 

The second Tom, Sutherland indicates, is also a delinquent of the 
emotionally unbalanced typo. He picks on small children. Ho has a 

"**Cohrn, op. ctt., p, 31, 
Roljurt Suthyrland. "DelinqiicjnLy and Mental Health." Federal Probation, 
xMiirch las?. Reprint, Austin, Tc^xasi The Uog^ Foiindation for Mental Health, 
Tim University of Tonus, ( Page numbers refer to the reprint. ) 

^ Ibid,, p. i. 
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latenf ydlosv streak which keeps him from going all the wav with the 
gang and yet he has learned his skills from the gang, Shireover, traces 
of sadism are discernible in this Tom, and his behavior shows problems 
of emotioruil adjustment complicated by environmental factors, Sutlier- 
laiid writes, "According to society, Tom was a delinquent wlieu he 
iollowed the gang. According to the gang, lie was delincpient wlien he 
set out on patliological cunduct of his own," 

Sutherland then throws the behavior of these tsvu Torus against the 
definition of nientul health by Marie Jahoda, in paraphrase i 

. , , menUil healtli k the condition of the personality which includes 
active adjuslment to meet and osurcoine problems, a maintenance of innur 
stability, even wlien faced with new cunditions, and a realistic judgment 
of the svurld in wliieh wc live and of ourselves as a part of that world.-* 

Tluj first Tom, Robert L. Sutherland indicates, Is mentally ill on 
the one count that his subcidture is unrealistic and antisocial lii relatiori 
to the Lirger community. Tlic second Tom, on the otiier hand, not only 
fails on this count since he, too, is ussociated with a gang, but he also 
misses out in his adjustment "to his peer group and shows signs of 
emotional confusi<jn and instability," 

Sutherland concludes that cultural delinquency^ — the delincjucnt 
pattern of tlie first Tom— can be found on various levels of social class in 
a community though it Is far more prevalent among the low income 
areas, Delinquency patterns of the second Tom, with their high emo- 
tional content, can bo found on all levels of society. Cultural de= 
linfjueney is the province of anthropologists and sociologists, Psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysts, psychologists and psychiatric social workers have 
developed the "tools" and "concepts" for the study of the "emotional 
delinquent." ^- 

Characterlstics of Davlant Behavior 

An excellent summary of the foregoing analyses comes from a study 
by l\. L. Jenkins and Sylvia Glickmun under the title, "Common Syn- 
dromes in Child Psyeliiatry, I, I5eviant Behavior Traits," from the 

^Ibiti., p, 1. 

** Ibui,, p, 2, From Madu Jalioda, "Tosvurd a Soclul Psycholoiry of Mental 
Hiahh," In Arntjld M= Ro*ic;, editor, Manttil Healtli ami Mental Disorder, New 
Vurk W. VV. Nurttiii^ & Ciniipany, p. S58-fjG. Capyright, 195.5, by W. W, 

Nortoii \' Conipuiiy, Inc. 

^ Ibii . p. 3. 

*J/j|V/. p. 2. 

_ Ittjpiiijttjd fruni R. L, Jenkins ant! Sylvia Gliekman, ' Coninioii S'yndminos in 
Child Psychiatry, I. Deviant Behuvior Traits," The American Jourmil of Onho- 
V^ychiatry, 16iS48-49, 1946. 
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American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. These two scholars based a 
research sttidy of clinical cases on two presious studies which had 
attempted to make a classification of behavior in deviant children and 
youth."'* They note that classical psychiatry did tend toward too rigid 
classification of personality problems, but they argue that a flexible 
classification is iiseful and does not necessarily make for rigidity. 
Rather, flexible classification proves an aid in early discovery of need, 
and for teachers it furnishes a guidepDSt for referraL It is interesting to 
see how closely the descriptions of behavior by these two scholars 
parallel those of RedL Cohen and Sutherland, 

The Jenkins and Hewitt study had organized its findings around 
three types of behavior in children: the over-inhibited, the unsocialized^ 
and the socialized delinquent or the pseudo-sociali^^ed. 

In tables of behavior characteristics of these three groups of 
children, based on the Jenkins and Hewitt study and tested by inter- 
correlations with over 100 behaviDr traits from the Luton Ackerson 
book, and as demonstrated in their own clinical patients, Jenkins and 
Glickman present the following descriptive designations: 

The Over-Inhibited 
Boys Girls 
Sensitiveness over specific fact 
Inferiority feelings 
Depressed or discouraged at- 
titudes 
Worry over specific fact 
Mental conflict 
Unhappy manner 
Psychoneurotic trends 
Sensitiveness 
Seclusiveness 
Daydreaming 

Needless to point out^ not one 
of these behavior patterns. However^ this listing does offer evidence 
for teachers and others that special concern should be manifested by 
them when there is an obvious constellation of such behavior in a 

" The previoiis studies ware R. L. Jenkini and Lester Hewitt^ "Types of 
Personality Structure Encountered in Child Guidance CliniCis" The American 
Jouffwl of Orthopsychiatry, January 1944; and Luton Aeker.^on, Child Behavior 
Problofiu^ Volume 11* Belmvior Raseareh Fund Monugrapht Chicugo, Illinois ^ 
The Univur^ity of Chieago PrehSi 1942, 

Q * JenkiBS and Glickman, op, cit, p. 248* 
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Inferiority feelings 
Depressed or discouraged at- 
titudes 
Sensitiveness 

Sensitiveness over specific fact 
Daydreaming 
Crying spells 
Seclusiveness. 



over-inhibited child displays all 
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given child. This same precaution holds, of course, for the designa- 
tion of possible patterns of action which follow for the unsociulized and 
the pseudo-soeiiilized child. 



The Unsooialized 

Boys 

Disturbing influenoe in school 
Violence 
Fighting 
Quarralsomeness 
Destructiveness 
Incorrigibility 
Boastfulnesi 
Teasing other children 
Exclusion from school 
Unpopularity 



Boastfulness 
Violence 
Bossiness 
Temper tantrums 



Girls 

Violence 
Fighting 
incorrigibility 
Temper tantrums 
Defiant attitude 
Disobedience 
Disturbing influerica in suJ 
Hudeness 
Quarralsomeness 
Exclusion from school 
Lying 

Unpopularity 

Leading others iuto bad conduct 
Destructivene^s 
yueerness. 



Variant Group 

Unpopularity 
Egocentrinity 
Selfishness 
Changeable moods 
"Spoiled child/* 



It is Interasting to obsarva how many qualities the unsocializad 
child and the second 'Tom'' of the Sutherland discussion have in com- 
mon. Moreover, Cohen would describe the unsocialized child who 
becomes dehnquent as a child or youth with psychogenic origin of 
behavior problems. Neither of these men took into account the young 
girl in their discussion of the above qualities, po^^ibly because overt 
delinquency among girls usually is defined in the category of sex 
delinquency and is lo%v in number as compared with all delinquency 
among boys. 

Finally the "socialized delinquent*' of Jenkins and Glickman, the 
first "Tom'' of Sutherland, and the delinquent from the subculture of 
Cohen have much in common r 

^Ibid,, p. 249, 
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TruanLv Ironi home* 
Truanc\' from slIkhiI 
I'olice arrest 
.Stavirig oiit Intt* at niglit 
A?^Kc>eiating \v\t]\ had 

"Hunning around witli u gUTig' 
Srnokiiiil und loitc^ring 
Lying 

liicf>rrigi}>ijitv 
I.cTiding otht-rs into bad 
conduct 



Girls 

Staving out late at night 
Triuinev trcnn liomu 
Truant'v froin sclinol 
Fuhee arrest 
I A fng 

Ktcaling 

C)s erinti^rc'st in tlu' oppositt^ svx 
I nccirrigihilitv 
ANsociatiiig with had 

conipanions 
I.uittTing. 



That dcOfnciuent helia\i<)r is not sitnple an obvious contlusion 
frcnn the rc^Hoarch and theoretical 5tndie*b diHCiis>5ed herein. Delinrpiencv 
may uriKe from difrcrent souretvs within tlie eiiviroinnent or within 
the person. Nor can delinqiiency or prt i/linfjoency be scientifically 
diagnosx^l as yet, thougli nmnerous predict i a studies are l>eing 
attempted* DifRciiItics Ijc^ct early categorization l>ecause such be- 
havior h not rcadih' distingm'shable froni the occasional surface 
behavior of cliildren and youth wlio will neser heeonic dehncjuent and 
heeauHo it is extromelv difBcult to isolato arid nieasnrc all the factors 
involved in the dc%x'lopnient of tlie delinqiicnt. 



Some Beginnings of Thoorles of Predjctlon 

This dfscnHsion would not be adequate without taking noto of tlie 
study by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck which has been published under 
tlie title, UnravcUn^ Juvenile Oalijicfucnci/r^^ 

In a review of tiiis book, Sheldon Gliieck stressed tlie nc^ed for wliat 
ha calls '*an exact scientific approacli to research in delinquency/' 
He and his wife attempted to put this belief into action in gathering 
eoniparative data for their studv between matched groups of delin- 
cjuents in an institution and nondelinquents outside an institution. 
Moreover, they indicate, their study emphusizes the plurality of causes 

^ Reprinted by permission of the publishers and The Comrnonweiiltli Fund from 
.Slundun and Elranor Glueck* Uiiratwlinii Juvefiile DelimiuGncy. Canj|jridg<N 
Harvard University Press, 1950, 
t^^ hf'ldon GhuLk. Jlurvatd Educational Bemew 13s 17-32; 1952. 
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ISKrrAVfOH— Nf JHMAI,, nisi t'UHlM). fSHt.l S'^l ■ !.;NT IQ 

uf <U'liiunK'iits. hut. innn- m^it;niL uiivrs u husis lor pn'tliition of 
p()ssihlt' iiititli-iKi' •'uitli alHHit UO jnit-nU accnracN-.'" Ilirs- writt'. 
"■f'lio .siginiLs (if pt'isistrtil clfliri! jiu'iicy flash tlu-ir 'wariiiny hvUirr 
piihiTtv." aijcl, tlicrcforts vtivW ttMiuir dl ilifldrcn hi c Iftcrmiiit. tlc- 
litujuontv jirnnt'iu-ss is iiiclic-ittHl as a part uF the- It'stinir pi-oirram nl 
puhlie st'IicK sis. 

rcrlia|is III! rccftit stati'iiUMit 1)as caiisc't! nitirc cojitroxiTSN' tl 
iiw <:!u!cks' "tansal rnrniiifatioii" tir law. Tlu-y indicate tlit 
c>( il<'Iiii(|ii('nts can he fli.stiiiiriiislucl ^ynm nfinclfliiujiicnts hv tlu 
folloNs ing ( Iiaractc'ristic.s: 

1. rliysiralh-, in hi-h)il c-ssciitinlly rni'sninnrpliic in coiistihii ioii—ftuliills 
built, t'losc'ly knit, miisciilai' plis-sica! strutiurf 

2. TtMiiponuiK'iitally, in hfing rt-stlfss, t'nci-uotie. impnlsls'ts t'XtiovcTlocl, 
ai^qrcssi\i', cit-strMctise. oltt-n .satlistic 

.3, lii iittiUicIp, In- cli.S]i]4iyiny liostilils', tl<'fi,nit«>. re-SfNtf Mlnt-SK, siispic/jons- 
nt'ss, sliihlioj iinc-ss; scK ially asst'! livf, ailstMilincJus, tincon vtMit ionul, ncni' 
.Siihnn"s.si\t' to autlicjrit\- 

4. PsyclHilfigfc-ally. in lia\ing ttMuli-ntics In i]irvvt and cniicrrtc actinn 
aiid tlinuiilit ratluT tiiaii ust- nl die syniholif; k ss inrflHidical in ap]irnLic-|! 
to |"irnl j|t'in.S 

Hfit^ifi^t-nhnralK . In liiivinu Inn n ri^ais-d In luiinrs wlicn- t]ivtt- is little 
nii(Iorstaridiiiif. aflVtl ic>M, st.il.iliiy ni Minral filiis' and \n pixrvtti^ nsnalls- 
unfit as guidt's and protcftnrs, or aicnrding to psvdioanulvlk- thi-orv. not 
rif tlit> fjuulily td jiersimrdily in Ik* I'UO'idcal.s (or llicir cliildrt'n.- ' 

Ihv Cdiiccks iiulicntc that Nvhilc In ntitiHiia] cast's anv one of tlic alxn t' 
c-haractoristit'H may pnidiiti' dt'lintpicMics-. tlich- law rir thenis- i.s based 
Dii the com I'ctinn that tlien- lias to hr an intiMTit tfon hctxsV'cn all of 
tht'.sc forcfs to clcHc-ldp a tle]iiK(iiont. 

Vdiintr.sti-rs rais-c-d in fn\ ii nTiTiiciits "little eontrrjlled aiid c'ldtnrally 
iiicnnsistont." the CJltiecks state, yive fpiick expressitn! tfi thcMr "iin- 
lametl inipidses" arid use to exces-.s their '■iiniiiliihited energy" to set 
a patteni eurly in tlieir Uvcs wliicji Is tleiitifpieiil atul svhicdi will, in 
all prohal)iIi'ty, liecdine rnore or less ptTinancTit, En viroinnents con- 
clnciMj to such dcnc lupniental forces are nsnally the nnderpriviU ged 
slum comniiiiiitio.s in larger cities. -'' 

In a careful nnalysis of the Glneeks' rcseareli. Sol Rubin offers 
what appears to him to be two glaring errors in their niotliod of 

^ CIuuL'k uiiil Chitjuk. au. t//,, p. aSL-hQ, 
^Ihiel, p. 281=82. 

rn?r>-. '".*^"' -''Uvf'>^"^'''"K Juvcnik' DdinqiK'riC'%-. 1. Illusion.s in a Hc-search 

hKJL ">i«^<-t I'JiinK Matfhed fairn," Amcrivtm Journal of Svvwhuu, Sc-pteinlnT lUfll. 
vMmaMfj. 108-109. Published by University of Chicago I'ress. 
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ariising at results. ConipLiring ij;rnups of deliiif[uent boys in an in- 
stitutiun with a grtHip of Ihjx'h cjiitsitk^ tlio iiiKtitution \\]\u are tioii- 
ck^Iiiif jiirnt is. acuurtliiiy to Huliiiu comjiaring the incnftiparahle. IJi- 
status thiit sucli cntnpariscjTj lias hH^g hcn:Mi n\gardi*cl as ificansistt.Mit and 
relatis'C^K* inipussi}>k\ What is reallv inuler study in theso two situations 
is u group of institutionahzod ofltMulins, wlio prosido inforniation 
abont youtli \nMio are institunonanzc^tl; and a sc'eond group of non = 
oiriMultMS, noH-institutionulixtHL wIhk in turn. yi\<^ data on tluMnscO\x^s. 

MoreuNor, l^nbin points out, tliu CJhu^t^ks chd not take into aeconnt 
broader soejal causation than tho lannl\'. As ho statt^s it; 

TIk^ slums iivu churac tc^rixed nni onK' by sti ungls' eriinintjgeuic eltMncnls 
luif- also b\^ frsrrr^s strongh' suppcirtliii: Ia^^=ful }?rl)avior. The* IntU-r are pfjsi- 
tis^e ef)mninnitv attribute's and fainil\\ i^rcniji. and individual r«'soiirccs, 
whieh operate to ]>rt)tt*et soinr iTuHs'idiials luster titan cstlitM^s. Cnuniee, too, 
))Ias'S ki part in tlie st'Ieetion of sriuni^Nl^ l;Ued to bo duIinijniMit; the 
st jiaration into delin^juenls and nun delinquents is nt)t alsva\s a hasie sepaia= 
tion, no^ tlir sharp dilFerentialion which the eateuoric^s imply, A eliaiige in 
administrative polfc^v ma%^ mean a tOuuitze in tlu' df*liTiqnene%' rate. In a 
^him. dc^liiifjnent behL\\if>r for Simw rnav fref|ncniK' \h' not unnaturuh hut 
ratlier a natural choict*^ it is nut tlie only choice; and la\^lul behavior 
likewise not tlu^ otiIv chnice. , . 

In a sercn ' article of tin* eritique of thc^ Chieeks' study, Albert J. 
l^eiss. Jr.. points nut the limitrHl ]Terspeetisa^ nf tlie stndv hi whn^ be 
ealls thc^ *'soeic)Ioi^!c al faetors/' '''' lie is ]3articularlv eoncerned with the 
Ghiec^ks' statcancMit from a eursors' statistical jiresentaticni that ''Ijirds 
of a feather floek togctb* in delinfiuent gangs. As lie notes, the 
Glnecks neglect the possibi. \ that delincjuent assnclrttcs with other 
vonngsters ser% c? as oasv and accessible ego-idcals. Mnreo\ er, the 
delinquent gang exercises real contrn] o%er its members, Overlooked 
are "certain systematie aspt^ets c^f delinqui ney" \\'hieh can bi^ and are 
learned with deHnf]uents as tlie teaeliers of non cielinquent youth. 

Unacceptable to sociologists. Rciss stresses, is the belief tliat de= 
llncjiiencv is inevitable* because of a person's ph\*sical and psvchologie 
equipment, or the "congenialits " of his l^iologic tendencies to an 
antisocial culture, Fixit^^ of character bv the time a child is six is not 
accepted Iw sociologists— and, it may be added, manv psvchologjsts 
and psychiatrists as welh Experiences throughout the life histciry of a 
person must be taken into account as thcw mav lead tow^ard or awav 
from delinqiHr'ncv. 

^' Ihid.. p, 108, 

Albert Bcm'ss. fr. lJnniv<*Iiim Jiis rnilr ncniTitniency. IL An .\ppmisal nf thn 
Rrsearcli Kfetliod^." Amvrican Journal of Sociology, September 19S1, p, 117. Pub- 
h'shrd by University of Chicago Press. 
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To a sociulfigist, ncisii fiays. more inipnrtant cH)nsitkTatit!iis iiiclutU. 
answers; to suvh qnestini,^ as- "What is tlu- n,It> „[ tin. stn-inl poun 
in developi„<r claiiriqneiicv-f>ri(.i.tc'cl cluinu'tfr stnictnrt>?" "GivtMi a 
dc>]inc:|uc'iicy=.uienled eharattt'r Mrneture. %vhr.t are tlu- en virnnmental 
conditions wiiich dispose him toxsavd a.u. against deliiujuencv?^" "in 
what ways can tlie milieu restruetiire the 'deliiKnienes-^erfeiitetV eh ir- 

FilidiFig aus^vt:VH to these prohleniM, KeiNs eoneli.deH. would ptnnt 
out the rolc^ ai iamilies, of ehureheN. of >,choo]s— all pninarv trronps; 
and It wotdd take into accntnit secondarv institutions in tin; wider 
commiuiity as well, with thest= liavinir an important share in tlie strue^ 
turing of personality of the eliild and in enfore^n^ heliavior within 
a set of accepted statidards. After all, Reiss stresses, heha. ior in line 
with broad over-all \alni's. griuls and standards in the larrrer social 
group is tlie iiulex of '■siiecess." 

Research on the validiition of the Ghieck Predfeticm fiealc- was 
undertaken by the Xesv Y(jrk Caty Vontli Hoard. Nfarie Dnfrin. the 
board's deputy execntisc direetor. revealed at the 52iid annnal conven- 
tion of the Roys' Clubs of America that the board beirau an investii?a = 
tion in 1952 and that this ss ns based on Bw factors of familv relation^ 
ship. Those fa. 'ors inchided: discipline of the bov by the father- 
supcrvisitm n| .,,e boy by the mother; affeetion of tiie father for the 
boy; nfFcctian of the mother for the boy; and ctjhesiveness of the fnmily. 
Vahdity of tlio formula ^^as tested on -mi Netrro and Puerto Hican 
boys." Results of this study were publislied by the New Vfirk Catv 
Youth Board in July 1957 as "An Experiment in' the Validation of tlie 
Chieek Prediction Rcnlr." 

Sol nubin, in the critical article discussed alxne, nffers an eclectic 
approach to tlie problem nf prevention of dclinqiiency that is appro- 
priate here. lie refers to tlie findings of the St. Paul experiment in 
child Nvclfarc and Its basic philosophy as indicutivc of a comprehensive 
approach to a complex liroljlcm.* ' 
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Ibid., p. 117. 

•petcctinn Test Told." The Ausiin (Tc-xas) Amnrittin. Mav H inss p 10 
In addition throe othrr pMblicatfons of tJin New York Citv Yontii nnard ,rf'' 
Tcennfie Ortrtff.v. 1957; Rftwhina Tcan^AmTS Thrnuf^h Group Wnrk and nrcrcnfinti 
Proarams 1954; nncl Reaching the Group- An ATmlysis e^f Croup Work Mothads 
Used with Tcon-Afiars, Monograph #4, 1956. 

"Sybil A. Stonf, Khn Cast'^ndyrk and Harold B. Hanson. Children in the 
Ctrmmunitij: The St. Paul ExpcHmcnt in Child Welfare. Childmn's Burrau 
Piiblicution, No. .317. Washington. D.C.! U.S. Department of Health, Education" 
S" . ^ „ „^' - ''^ ^•"""I*"' npprondi in H. Aubrey EnJott wjtl, Ht-rt K 
Smith Pillars of Support, Austin. Texas: The Hnqg Foundntion for Mental Health 
Q The University of Texas, 1956. 
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Th(^ St. Piuil Ntucls \N^f)rkt'<l Fr(ini tlip basic priMiiisc* tliat tnich L^hiltl 
must lie trc^atcKl us a 'Ssliolo ehiUK" aiul that his priibU^iiH necHl to lic^ 
seen as a iniit even if thev are ntniK^rDUH Uiul v aried Mnreoveiv it M as 
founcl that minor prnblems nf chilclren irxiiv be easilv and cnirb^ cli^- 
cos'erecl, and if commiinitv soiswvs for cliilchen are t-tTecti\elv eo- 
orchinatecl so tlint tlie.sc voungsters get the lielp tlie\" need, serinii.s 
conseqiiencc^s are a% nided. 

For prcn iMitic)!i of svvUyws beha\ lor ]>rt3ble!ns. the St. ViUi] stndy 
empliasized tliat net imVv cle sfieial \\^c>rk ajjeneics iieed to c^eordinate 
their Hervlces, but that all ntlier agc*rieies in a c^)nlnlunit^^ Kiieh us tlie 
scIiooIn, luniltli svrvivi'H. rc^ereatinnal and Inw enferetMntMit agcMKic's, 
sliciidd be ela.selv related for rnaxinium presentive t^ncleiivor. Rubin 
points out that the acceptance of thin basic prefnist^— of seeing the 
child and ln\s prn]>loins an a wluih^ and ntilizing all as ailable r(\sninces, 
cither dirc^ctb* or indirecth'. for his nc^eds^— is of primar\' importance^ for 
anv coninuuiitv which is serionsly interested in delincpiency prc^vention. 

Rubin concludes: 

The foregolnij avv r\\\v\]n]ivs of a rutienal crinic-prevriition program, 
which considers the \% hfsli' cliild; which Inkcs his behavior as sharing in and 
reflecting liis own, his fiutiih'"^. hi?? community's life; \% Iiicli recognizes that 
he muv devx^lop crilicnl clifRcnltirs at any time^ — =at or liefore .^chnfi] en- 
trance or anv timr thereaftcM-, His condtict is determined not only ]iv his 
own attitudes and character arul those of his family and companinns, bnt, 
not least, by the attitudes and charaeter of the cnmmtniity and its agencies. 

William C. Kvaraceus remarks that in rect^nt s^c^ars thert^ has been 
a growing attempt to develop tools and technicpies for prediction of 
delinquencv, but that, so far, these are iisefnl only to research persons 
interested in further development of them/^ Among those worth fur- 
ther study, he inclndes the Glueck Predietlon Tables, tlie ^linncsota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Porteus Maze Test, the \Vash= 
burne Social Adjustment Inventory, the Stogdill Beliavior C^ards, the 
KD Proneness Scale and Check List, and the Personal Index Test, 

K%'araceus summarises tlie difneulties of all such attempts at 
pradicting future delinquency by stating that there is no clear-cut 
dichotomy between delinquent and nondelinquent, Behavior occurs 
on a continiuim, lie indicates, and delinquent behavior also follows 
this pattern displaying var\^ing degrees of serioT^ness and of habitua- 
tion. Moreover, he reiterntes, as do all scholars it Hie field, that only 

*^ Rubin, op. ait., p. 113=14. 

^ William C. Kvarnceuss, '*PredIction Studies of Delinquent Byhuvior*" Tha 
Parsonnel and Guiclaiice Journal, November 1955. p. 147=40. 
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a vciy .small and sflt'Ctft! yrfiup of (sd fmlt'i-.s aiL" ap|iit'lie!idod atid nro, 
tlicri'fonv coniitablo us deliiK jiifiit. Tlifso reprcsunt a highlv .sr'Ic.ett.d 
grotip. and when thnsc fn institutions aii- dioscii for stiulv. this is 
indred a "lun-dy breed" of delinquc-nt and ([uito difTert nt frcJin others 
wjic) aw oceasinnul dtniants." 

WoiikldH. prtHhctor.^ in thv fickl of jiisctiilo dflincintMicv are 
warned by KvaructMiH that they uvvd to define carefiilh- tlie pecnh'ur 
eharacteristie.s of the dehnc|Ufnt popuhition whieh thev propose to 
study and to state these eharaeteriKtics witli precision.' Samples for 
study ha%e tcs he drawn with greater eare, as was also stressed hs 
Hubin. Most important, research workers in predietifm liavc the iin^ 
{ierati\t' tcj restrict nst- csf tlieir data and interpretatioji nf it to tlie 
type of dehnfjuont wlio made \ip their sample,'" 

These comments frran Kxanucus. Jiuhin. Reiss, and otlifrs indi- 
cate tliat social and Ij t'l iu\McjrtiI suicnti.st^^ as us clinicians' are far 
from being able to predict who wiU become dchnqnent and who %%ill 
not. More important than data from current prediction studies is tlie 
accjuisition of an effectivo working knowk^dge of the dynamics of 
human behavior and of how to appty this to the problems wliicli arise 
in tht* behavior of yoiith.^*"' 

Ibid., p. 147. 
*' IhhI.. p. 148. 

"Sc'o also; liepisrt tn the ConurfSK on Juirnilr Ochntftirniij. Wnshinntnn. 
D. C: U. S. Dep.irtnicnt of Ilrnlth, F.tlutjntion, aiul Wi-Uhtik Cliiltln-n's Rnreaii- 
aiKi Nntional Institute nf .\i< ii(;il Hcaltli. infiO. 
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Delinquency — Multiple Theories 
of Multiple Causes 

DELINQUENCY is now rcciigTiizccl as tlie end prod- 
net of a \'arjot\' of sitnutiotis, attitudes, motf%^c^, role dt^flnitions, ^clf= 
fiiHigc^s niid perHnnality eharac teristicH. Theories of tlie cauHcs of dclin= 
f{ntMicy are therefore ef|iia]h" complex. 

Hobcni K. McMton. u soeioloyist whose own thesis will be dis- 
cus^^ed, lias eiyHtalH^^ed Uns complexitv hv deseriliing tlie concept 
*d<^]inf|nency" as a "blanket ' wln'eh Db^ciires ratlier tlian elarifies the 
lie]ia\'inr thus labeled. "J^^^'^'"^I^ dclinfpients, ' he points out, tend to 
beennie a '*typc/' Tliis forecs beluivioral scacritists— psychiatrists, 
socinlo^ists. antliropologists and psveliologists— toward an attempt at 
a single, albencompassing tlieory of juvenile delinquency. 

The basic prol)lem for theories of delinqnoncv, Merton states, is 
an i xplanation of varioiis types of deviant beliavlor in a variety of . 
situations. Therefore, he bclie%es, there is valid reason for the develop- 
ment of tJicorias of delinquency rather than striving for a theory which 
woukb of neeessity, block out diverHity through an attempt toward 
iiniforniity,^ 

Theor)^ in relation to soeiid problems, matheniatical formulation, 
or any seientifie researcli has major ser\ lees to pcrforni. Tlie more 
important in this irnmediate instatice is that theorv^ offers opportunltv to 
learn more about basic factors in a problem and to gain insiglit to 
its maiiy facets, iniplieations. and %'ariety of possibilities wliieh need 
in\ estigation for its solution. 

From a research point of \ iew, theory makes possible aii ordered 
framework or orientation from which to proceed in gathering empirical 
data or facts and against which \o test these data. Also, when a theory 

- Robert K. Merton. Naw Perspectives for Research on Juvenila Dalinqu&ncy, 
Helen L. Witiner and Ruth Kotlnskvi editors. Children's Bureau Publication^ No. 
IflS. WiiHhington, United StnteH Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfurt:, 1956. p. 27-28. 
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in developed and GtattHl, (3tht*r 5^ch(ilars hiivc an ppportiinitv to examine 
it carefully, analyze it agaiiiKt tluMr own knowlt^dge and backtjrounds. 
and arc eitlHa stiniulated toward ne\%^ and otherNs ise imexplorod \vkivs 
of thinking about a prolileni f>r are eritioal to tlio ach'antagc of t]arif\^- 
ing their own tliinking.- 

This disenSNion w^ill proceed from the pss^ehoanalytic, or hit|hlv in = 
dividualixed, theory of delinqiiency to the broad cultural and social 
approach which lias incorporated witliin it tlie p^sycIiologicaL psy= 
choanalytic, and sociological concoptions concerning the iniperative 
problem. ^ 



A Psychoanolyfic Theory of Delinquency 

Freudian psycluKuKilytic tluH>ry Im^^ invadt-d manv ]^robhMn arca^; 
fif Inunan }>eluivior and the area of delinquency^ is no exception. This 
theory holds that children are born into the \%^orld with instinctual or 
inborn antisocial dn\es. These drives must be brought under control 
by the integration of socially accepted behavior patterns and saluo 
structures into the ego and superego. To achieve these ends, the per- 
son is in conflict with his instinctive nature and tlie social and emo- 
tional demands of bis culture. To bocome social, the person must learn 
to "contror' his "'asociar' dri\es and desires, 

E. R. Eissler, a psychoanalyst with a religious overtone of his own. 
and an cxtreTne adherence to chissical psychoanalytic theory, equates 
this struggle within man with the struggle between Good and Evil 
which began wlien Adam and E\ e ate from the Tree u[ Knowledge. 
The first crime, as Eissler calls it, forced man to serve simultancouslv 
his body, or his instinctual drives, his external world or its standards 
of behaviar, and his conscience or his internalized values and ideals. 
To quote: 

Driven by an inexpHcable urge to create ethical and moral values, an 
iirge of equal intensity dHs^es man to destroy and falsify these same vafues. 
However lofty his goals and ardent his strivings, the full reccjrd of each 
man's life h disfigured with the strain of acts and desires irreconcjlahle with 
his convictions of what is good and just,^ 

From this frame of reference, it follows that Eissler and others with 
similar orientation assign '*the generic term dolinquency" to '*nll 
thoughts, actions, desires and strivings which deviate from moral and 

/See thn suction ''What 1^ n Theory?" in Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzny. 
Theories of P^rsonaUty. New Yorki ]ohn Wiley and Son.^. Inc., 1957, p lO ls! 

^ E, R. Ei.^.skr, editor, Scarcliliahts on Dolinquiynctf. New York: International 
UnivorsUios PrMS, Ine,, 195S. n. 3^ 
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ethical principle:*/' His all (MiccHiipaHNina; t]efiiiiti<ni, lie points out, is in 
clisagreornent with other ps\ ehiatrie «ieIiOOls whieli bt*lie\*o tnat delin= 
fjiieiicy may cnme from t*n\'ironnic'ntiil .stresst\s and pressiirtss, ancl 
that dehnqiicnt acts %arv witli tradition, time* in liistor%% and hical 

As is indicutcHL Kissler ofrcrs a^ his priinar%' ilefinition of delin- 
qiiencv that which '^infrinyos upon vahies ' citlicr in tlionghts% feelings 
or beha\ior, and tltis, at one time or anotluM' in a hfe spiin, would 
seciTi tc> inelude ahnost e%'ervone except an uii^el on e4n'th, Xlie he- 
havnor of a criminal or delinipient, accordirig to him, is pinelv reac= 
tion to instinetiial desires witlunit restraint of conscienco. Pleasine and 
tliu dri\'e for iinnietliate satisfaeti()n AVi' the only niotivations for sueli 
l>eha% icir. • 

EissliM' eoTilinucs, since the delinqnent is asocial, and has no fee']- 
ing of attachinont for anvone= — no value strnetnre fr?r control of ]n\s 
behavior^the first steji in ln"s socializationj f)r iri tJie de\clopnient of 
n functioning ego and sujierc^go, is tlie establishment of a , . tight, 
fool-prnof attiichment betwec^n pss ehoanulyst and tlic delinrjuent in 
the shortest posHilile time. . . M'he iht^riipist, tluMK rntist become tlie 
delinquent's ideal ff he is to stand a chance of getting a hcild on the 
deviant. Tlie analvst assumes the role of prcitcctor of tlie clelinfpient 
against himself iind takes the plate r>f an inifru'ling helper and friend.^ 
Kissler notes tliat tlu* eflectivo dc^linfjuent has a ''keen, alert ' mind and 
lieconies a *"sln'ewd amateur psychnlogist, an expert of the sm'facc of 
the human mirKh and an exCcllcMit manipulator of people, . , ^ This 
ohservatir}n will later be corrolioi kited in oljstns ations by Frit^* Redl 
and IDavid \\^inernan in tlieir theory of tlio delinquent ego. 

Delinquency, as other dc\ iant heha\ ior, nccording to tlic psy- 
choanalyst, grows out of frustrations snffered as a growing chikh 
Dclinf juency is a form of witlidrawal from norma! beha\ ior and \^alucs 
of a socic^ty, and is an adapti\'o mechanism in tlio face of extreme 
frustration c%'en as tlicre is witlidruwal from reality in psyclioses. 
However, Eisslcr warns that dolincjuencies arc distinctive in them* 
selves and are a unique set of diserders/^^ Eissler concludes Iiis dis- 
cussion of delinquency by saying: 

To a certain extent it can be righth' chiirned that the delinqiient is a 

* IbicL, p. 4. 

^ Ibid., p. IT, 

nbid., p. 19. 

^Ibid,, p, IS. 

^Ibtd., p, 24=25 
O 
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di^iloiUnl nuKk*) ul JuJiinal bi^husHur Ninee thu pleasure principle is niain = 
tauied tfj u degree pleasing U) the cleliiupjeiit witlunit eiuIatiL^erini: tlie 
patient N survival iivu] Ireeclnm if lu^ is siiiui r efiouiili to >ic^]ec-t his hiuit = 
ing i^vuuui] (uiv anHJiig tliONc^ in %\'hfc h sneiety permits the free grcnvth of 
ecjiiLltM leti tlt^Iinipiene%% ' ' 



A Theory of Identity Diffusion 
and Psychosocial Moratorium 

Kiik IL ISriksc}!!, rejirc*st*nt ing aiiotlier psychoanah^tiu scliool ]vss 
elassieaily Freuclian, lian dvscr\])Vil 'liiMnan ^ro^\■th from the pcHiit <u 
\ h^w of the coiiflietN, inncM' and outer, whfcli the liealtJiv pc rsonalits^ 
weathers, viuvvginir and rc^'C^iiu^rginy u Itli an inereased sense of inner 
nn!l%% with an increase of good judgment, and an increiise in the 
capacity to do well, aeeordiug tt) the standartls of tho>ie who are 
slgnificunt to Iiini. . . 

Erikson inc ludi^s iti these growtli stages tlie aecpiisition of hasic 
trust of otht^rs out of tlie dependent relationHhip of infunev and eurlv 
childhofHl it) nifithiM- or motlier substitutes. Autononiy or independenee 
IS the stage of dist<j\ery of self us a separute being ratluM' tlian as an 
extension of the mother figure. Initiali\e is de\eloped, as is industry, 
if gro\\'t1i is iiea]t}i\^ as cantrasted to feelings of guilt and inferioritv. 
These arc aceomphslmnents of childhood. 

When adoleseenec^ is ri^aeht^d, cristas in grciu th inehidu the devc^^ 
opment of ego identity as contrasted with ego diffusion, u concept 
which bears lit avily upon KrikjiOii s tlieorv of delinqnency. Intinmcy 
comes into the life of the pt rson when he is sure who he in and Iinw 
he is regarded liy others. In young maturity the '^crisis of gonorativity'' 
is readied, whieli is expressed in procreatitjn but also in cre^.tivitv and 
productivity on many fronts. Finully, the development of intugrity is 
attained in the healthy perstniality. Integrity assumes the acceptance 
of sense of comradeship with men and women'' of tho past, of the 
present, and of the future w ith "no fear of death, no feeling of despair 
at the shortness of the life span/" Erikson writoH, "Ego integrity, there- 
fore, implies an emotional integration which permits participation hy 
'followcrsbip' as well as acceptance of the responsibiHty of luudershipi 
both must be learned and practiced/''^ Then, he cominues, children 



Erik H. Erikson. ' Growth and Crm^ of tho •Hcnltliy Persanaiity/ " Symposium 
on the Health!/ Personality, Mflton J. E. Sunn, editor. Now York: [o^iali Macv Tr 
Fmindatioii, 1950. p. 9l = 14S. " ^ ^ 



'""Ibid., p. 144. 
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and adiilts roflect the qtialitv of the niilieii or environment in whicli 
lliev grow, a statement which is a far cry frcirii classical analytic theory. 
*'To develop a child %vith a healtliy personality, a parent must be a 
genuine person in a genuine milieu/' Here he takes into accciunt hoth 
the persons in the environment and the environment itself us active 
agents in the behavior of growing children. 

Along the way in the development of some, ego identity does not 
nuiteriahze. "Ego identity'' to Erikson is achieved when there is a 
coalescence within the personaHty of how one sees himself and hota 
well this corresponds to how others see hini. Or to state this same ob- 
servation in a slightly different way, Erikson says, "\ . . the individual 
comes to feel most himself where he means most to others— to those 
others who have come to mean most to him/' Marie Jahoda uses 
somewhat this same concept in her definition of positive mental health 
when she states a realistic judgment of the world in which one lives 
plus a realistic Judgment of oneself in that world is essential to mental 
health/'' Still a simpler way to express ego identity is to say it has been 
achieved "when we see ourselves as others see us/' 

**Ego difFusion" results when the personality does not achieve this 
reality vision of hiniself in his relation to others. The youth in such a 
state is not sure how he feels about himself, and is certainly iinsure of 
how he appears to others and how they feel about him* Theoretically, 
Erikson states, "the study of identity diffusion as a crisis of youth in- 
cludes that of juvenile delinquency/' 

Attaining and continuing ego identity, Erikson indicates, is a life- 
long process. However, in its essence, this is an achievement of 
adolescence. When a youth, making Iiis last step into maturity, has no 
sense o£ being recognized by others in the same way he sees himself- 
when he feels he does not mean much to others who do mean much to 
him— then "a transitory disturbance" in persuii:ility development arises. 
This may produce not only "a malignant episode" su^h as a quick series 
of delinquent acts which are soon over, but it may result in basiG per= 
sonality defect. When the latter occurs, then comes ''acute or chronic 
identity diffusion/* 

Delinquent behavior, of course, is only one manifestation of such 

Ibid., p. 145. 

Erik H. Erikson. New Perspectivms for Research on Juvmnil^ Delinguency. 
Helen L. Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky, editors, p. 4. 

Mario Jnhoda. "Townrd a Social Psyebology of Mental HeaUh/' Mental 
Health and Mmntal Disordmr. Arnold M. Rose, edUor. New Yorki W, W. Norton 
& Company, 19SS. p, 566. Copyright, IQSS^ by W* W. Norton & Companyp Inc. 

" Erik H. Erikson, op. cit., p, 56. 
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diffusion. Others include the dcnelopmunt of neurotic or, in extreme 
cases, psyuliotic symptom:^. 

Efikson pc3fntK out how important it is for \oiing poTHOus to lie 
recognized as individiials of worth and liredictability by others of their 
ago, but more influential reeognitiun by inipartant adults. However, 
he warns that in this particular day recognition of youth seems to be 
onented toward a concoption of them as being of little worth, of dis- 
graceful, unsocial behavior, of dilatory practices, of delinqiient ten- 
duneies if not of delinquent acts. He believes that too much recogni- 
tion of youtli as a group whieh arouses ''displeasure and discomfort'* is 
now given at a critical moment in their development, 

Erlkson continues ; 

, . Then the community, or some important people in it, will more or 
less explicitly suggest to the young person that he chiinge in ways that 
to him do not add up to anything "identical with himself,*' The reasons 
fur this feeling on the young person s part, only an analysis of his un= 
conscious identity frugnients coiild reveal. To the community, however, the 
desirable change is conceived of as a matter of good will and of will power, 
while resistance to change is poiceived as a matter of bad will and of In- 
feriority, hereditary or otherwise. Thus the community underestimates, at 
one time, to what extent a long, intricate history has restricted a youth s 
clioices of identity formation, and at another, to what extent the community 
could, if it only would, still help determine a youth *s destiny within these 
choices, 

Erikscn offers a second important concept for the clarification of 
delinciucnt behavior in what he calls the psychosocial moratoHum. 
Moratorium is used in the usual sense of a granted dc^l in the assump- 
tion of an obligation. This clinician apphes the ter , inoratorium to the 
postponement of the assumption of adult com 'ttnents, obligations 
and responsibllitias. He points out that this is even more than a delay 
in taking on the dependability of adulthood in that it is both made 
possible, and sanctioned by, a permissiveness in society for unrespon- 
sibility coinciding with ''a provocative piayfulness on the part of 
youth." 

This social fact has been indicated by many students of youth and 
their developmental problems. Postponement of marriage until com-^ 
pletion of education and employment offers a period of relationships 
between the sexes withou^ .i. nmitment or responsibility of mar- 
riage. Extension of edr .ai ?n ^' gh the *'teen" years offers escape 
from occupational obi: - - nmunity organization for worths 

« Ibid., p. 
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wliile ciiid \'aliiahle accoiiipIiHhnUMitH rurt'K' t4ikc*s into accuunt tlu* 
pOHsllik' ucHitrihvition ot iiittOligcnt, t'lUTgi'tic and eapalilu \criitlh 

N'ariatioiis in Imw vcint}i react to tlsis moratorfuni ari^ inain^: ami 
Eriksfni c()!nnients tliut sc)rne gifted adult cccentiicK never neeni to take 
on their ^hare of niatiire ace(Hnitahiiit%= fen L}eha\i«>r. 

Moratorium ironi adidt respnrisil>iHtv is institiitionalizt^d hv euriuni 
HocietieH and eultiires% Erik.son .says, and niu.st of the ad\'entiire.st)nie 
hehas ior ot the adok^seent period is within the* Nanetion of the vuhies 
of the eiiltuie, Howeser, heluivior durini; tliiH period of nioratoriuiji 
ma\^ Ije outside of the aeeeptable, and wlien tliis oceurH, deHnc jiiencs' 
is one form of doviatfoii. 

Eriksun offers a nnicpie warning eoncerniiii^ the* tiMKlrne\^ ' tliis 
country to send youth of de\ fant h(Oia\ ior to psvchiatrist.s for " treat- 
nient * as an ulternati\ e to hrin^ing them to 4ieceptanee arid particijia^ 
tion in behavior v hieli Iuih become standard arid uni%'ersall%^ recog= 
ni^ed as aeceptaljle. lie ljelie%'es "treatment itself*' may Vie used as a 
form of psyeliosoeial moratoriurn ^^Olieh will destroy the iieee&sitv for 
adolescents ta pass tlirough this growtli stage toward sound ego iden- 
tit%^ and adidt responsibilitv. Krik.son %\'Oidd not, of couisc% udvoeate 
tliat psychiatric. treatment slioukl not be made asaiUd^k^ for vouth in 
trouble, but lie seum!^ to imph* tliat ''treatnient'* Hlioiild be toward tlu^ 
norms of the cultmc and shoukl not be utiliised for escape from tlic 
consequence.s of one's 1)t'ha\'icir. = '' As Edward J. Sliobt^n, Jr. lias stated, 
tliree major facets of tile nornial he^dthy personality are self=controI 
through postponement of immediate satisfactions for kmg-terni gfuiLs; 
self responsibility in taking the consequences for one s behavior; and 
social responsibility liecause of tlit^ intricate relationship of tlie person 
to his sQC-iety.^^ Erikson states furtlier, '*At anv rate, our consideration 
should include not only research in jii%^enile delinquency as a clinical 
picture, but also research in the institutions tliat provide specific 
iroratoria at the price of the individuid's acceptance of a certain status, 
such as *patient/ " 

Erikson also points out that jusenile delinquency itself may be an 
attempt, in its organized form, to create a pathoksgieal institution 
which assures a negative kind of psvcliosocial moratorium from adult 
social responsibility. He adds that it is probable that delinc juency as a 
deviant psychosocial moratorium lias existed for a king time. l>ut atten= 
tion is no%v^ being directed to it beeauHc it seems to be attracting too 

^* Edward Joseph Shobenp Jr. "Toward a Contppt of the Nofmal Pyrsonulity/' 
The American Psychologist, April 1957. p. lSr3-89, 
-= Erik H* Erikhon* Qp. cit.^ p, 6* 
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inLinv voungj^trrs to it fvo\n "gcKHl neighborluujds" as svi^ll an ircnii 
*Mnicl arras," 

Note is taken hy Erikson tlmt diiriTig acloloscriiccs Uw sVuntvr or 
longer periodH, voiith hvvua in indulge in beliav iur uxactly contmiy tu 
what IS desirt'd from therir Talcott PavHons tU'^rlr^p^ \h\H namo thesis, 
and It be J^urnmarizod later. \Micn tliis occurs, Erikson hfilds, there 
Mppear^ to he an inner anarchy NNliicli nuiv turn in one two direc- 
tion^^i into a "paralysis of indu^^try*' wliich >^hcms itself in apathy, lack 
of eirort toward accomplisliment, so-called lazineKS, and indifierenee 
''o elfort; or it niay emerge into ''pathological initiuti%'e wliieh i^ crime/' 

Dehnc|uentH^and pHyehoticH ciF certain types — ^ErikHon iniplit 
luive one thing in cc^nimon, this ' paralyHis of wc^rknianship/' This is 
descril>ed by contrast to what tlie normal youth or person nieann by 
''completing a joli," with the feeling ()f hav ing created u % idue or a 
product, as distinct from "doing a job" such as a burglary or act of 
destructive vandalism. Both the delinciuent and the psychoUc lue e "a 
mistriist in themselves, a disbelief in the possibility tlmt the% could 
ever complete anything of value/' Normal young people, as ceaclu is 
and parents so well know, enjo>^ a "sense of workmanship" s^hich, in 
itself, Erikson saj's, replaces the need for the tlirlll of destruction. 

As a comment on the eiirrent hcvi\i% Erikson, in psycIiOLLnaly tic 
terni^, explains a social phenomenon: 

hi the ti^^toni^hing incrtnists tht-n, of inipiilsive tTiininal and delinquent 
acts perpelrutcd by yuung indisiduuls and gangs, I see, primarily, jierversu 
forms of wliat in ps\'choanalysiH we Ciill "tiirning passive into active/' By 
this we mean that the hu!nan cgt) cannot stand more than a certain uinount 
of passivity and victiniizatiijn. Nurnially, tlie play of children and the game^, 
pnuiks, and sports of yunng people, a^ well as imagination and intellectual 
pursuits, provide safety valves even as thry advance eapabilities and oppor- 
tunities tlmt feed into identity formation. Hosvever, where capabilities are 
undernourished and opportimities cjuestinnablc*, the lag between eliildish 
play and adult act beeumes nnhearable: destructive prank becomes the 
vehicle of initiative, wliich, once L^inployed, too often— and too late— proves 
to pos5^ess defective brakes, 

A Theory of the Delinquent Ego 

Fritz Rodl and Da\id W^inenian, in their two \'ohnnes. Children 
Who Hate and Controls from Within, utilize the clinical firidings of 
psychoanalysis, psvchiatry and psychology with the broader social 
oricntution of sc3ciolog)% as they develop their theory of the delinquent 

^ibid., p, 10=11, 

Ibid,, p. 16-17, 
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ego.^^ From the needs of teacheriv school administrators, parents and 
others charged with tlw responsibility ot ' edueating" or ■'changing" the 
youth to tlie socialiised adult, these tsvo volumes offer suggestions for 
the so-called normal youth as well as for the emotionaliy disturbed 
and delinquent. 

Basically these men are interested in what they term "disturbances 
of the ego function" and the problems of contrQl of behavior nrismg 
from such disturbances. From their own clinical findings, they attempt 
to supplement the sociul-cultural data about deviant behavior. 

They explain: 

When we talk about tlie "delinquent ego" here, wa have two things 
in mind: 

1. We use the term "delinquent" in its cultural meaning— referring to 
any behavior svhich runs counter to the dominant value system within which 
the child's character formation takes place. ... We mean all the attitudes 
which will be developed in a child who is about to drift into a "delinquent 
style of life/' ^- - 

2. As far as the "ego" side ul the picture goes, wo want to describe 
the ego in those situations in which it is bent on defending impulse gratifi- 
cation at any cost. In short, instead of performing its task of looking for a 
synthesis between desires, reality demands and the impact of social values, 
the ego is, in those moments, totally on the side of impulsivity. It throws 
all its weight into the task of making iinpulse gratification possible, against 
the outside world as well as against whatever remainders of the voice of 
its own conscience may be left, , , .^a 

Explanntion continues that the task of the dehnquent ego is to 
"get av^ay with things" in an effort to "secure guilt free and anxiety 
free enjoyment of delinquent impulsivity, , . This may take the 
form of gang participation in a deprived community area or it may 
take any other form which the particular personality finds available or 
satisfying, 

Many a youngster whose behavior is occasionally delinquent has 
the additional problem of '"duping" his own superego— or conscience 
=-since "chunks of conscience'" or the "value idontifiod superego" 
remain intact.^" Hosv these particular youngsters develop and defend 
their "tougli defense machinery" against their own conscionces is 
the particular interest of Redl and Wineman. The "delinquent ego " 
then, is deseribed as an "auxiliary concept" which implies "the ego 

* Frilz niKli unci Duvid Winemnii. Chthlrcn Who Hate and Controls from 
Within, Glencoo, Illinois: The Free Press, 1051 and 1952, 
"nedl and Wlnernun. ChiUran Who llato, p. 143'144. 
" Ibid., hU. 
Q "Ibid., p. 144. 
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functioning right now In a planned attempt to defend non-ucceptablo 
impulsivity." They conclude, "We have to restrict ourselves here . . . 
to a mere listing of the most discernible *ego functions in the service 
of impulse defense/ " 

Typical behavior in "the strategy of evasion" of guilt feelings 
are: denial to oneself of any immediate emotional gain from such 
behavior; the rationalizations, "We were all in on it"- "He did it first" j 
"But soinebody else did that same thing to me before"; "I didn't use 
the proceeds in any way"; "But I made it up to him afterwards"; "He 
Is a no good so-and-so himself'^; "They are all against me, nobody likes 
me, they are always picking on m- "; "I couldn't have gotten it in any 
other way." All of these are verbalizations which attempt to push aside 
inner conflict between conscience and behavior— and, it might be 
added, which all persons indulge in at one time or another. Redl and 
Wineman point up that these devices are directed toward remaining 
guilt free rather than warding off consequences for behavior.-" 

Delinquents, as Redl and Wineman report (and this is verified by 
Albert K. Cohen in his Delinqueni Boys), need support. This they ob- 
tain by picking the wrong types of friends, the gangs they join and the 
mob psychology to which they submit. They incorporate into their 
behavior the Ideals which support it, and they find these in "the slick 
operator," "the bad man" and the "sharpie" whom they often see 
portrayed in movies, television, and radio melodrama. The normal 
youngsters see these same dramas, but instead of making them a part 
of their ideals, they take out their interest by "playing like" gangsters 
and bandits in sort of an escape game of "cops and robbers." Delinquent 
youth use these antisocial exainples to construct their own "self- 
image" while normal youngsters slough them off in imaginative play,^" 

Both delinquent and normal preadolescents and adolescents, ac- 
cording to these research men, enter warfare with "ohange agents," 
whether these are parents, teachers or clinicians. Strategy techniques 
which they utilize to escape change toward socially desirable patterns 
of behavior include such devices as "casing the personnel." By this 
procedure, youth arrive at an understanding of the whims, weaknesses, 
assumptions and predilections of the adults who are in charge of 
changing them. 

Some youth, they point out, develop uncanny skills in * counter-in- 
terview" when they are under question by an adult. And, parentheti- 
cally, what adult has not found himself suddenly the questionee when 

Q "Ibid,, p. 145=56. 
ERIC l^fd., p. 19S. 
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lie thought his role was that of cjuestioiier. Moreover, when the going 
ggts rougli Lincl the "priuk of conseiunce" is gc'ttiiig painfuh youth prac- 
tice anci dcj%'eIop skills in *1uindHng peoplo," in maneuvering the world 
urourid thern, in making tlie most of the opportunitv, in their use of 
tricks which would he worthy of the most legalistic nn'nd as it pros ide^ 
an escape from an unefjinfurtablu situation. 

Still Linotlier, and perliaps the most iretjuently used techjii(jue to 
gain control of a situatiun, is provacation of anger, fury, aggressit)!) and 
attack in the adult even to welcoming tlie u.se lA punishnient to provide 
an escape hatch from an undesired change in helun ior. Gossip eon> 
cerning power personahties in charge of "educatiun" cjr "change" is 
a frecjuently useful maneuver. .Moreo%'erj if hatred can be deseloped 

towurd tlie clinician^tlie teacher, the admini-.trator, the parent then 

tlie youngster can carefully block the channels of ctiinmunication and 
will thus escape the influenee he desires to avoid. " 

Whilu this is a partial in%'entory of tlie longer discussion of Hedl 
and Winernan, and while it is particularly applicuhle to "children who 
hute/' they sv'rite: 

. , . die ego of any eliilcl, espeeially the noiinalK- grosving pie-adole.scfiji 
and young udoIuHcent. will at times have jijh.s' to'poiforin .similar to those 
Ins nioie disiurhed conleinpoiaiies hiive on a larger and more ehionie scale. 
Thi further nieuns diat the same basic ingrechenls of ego cleleii.se agafn.st 
ediituti{>nul .surrender and cluinge can be ob.servecl by iUl teLiLher.i ami 
parent.s and the technical i.ssues of just liow to gij alioul meeting the ego 
diat {lefends itself against change heeomes as relevant us it is for the clinician 
in a treatment home."- 



A Theory ol Aggressive Bahavlor 

Doflant lieliavior, oiit of control and diructed toward Jmniediate 
.sutisfantion, is universally recognized as a conconiitant of dulinqnency, 
Becau.se of this, a discussion of Talcott Parsons' theory of aggres.sive 
l)eliav ur is particularly pertinent though it was not written with^pecifle 
relation to jus enile dolincjuency. 

Aggression, Parsons write.s, is a disposition on the part of a person 
or u group to act in such a way as to gain certain goals or ends through 
action wliich c arries within it an intention to injnro persons or groups."' ' 
Aggression is, of course, tlie emotion of anger put into action toward 
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p. 174=01. 
Ihid., p. 195. 

TiiU'ott Pursdim. "Ci-rtuin Primary S'ourcns and Pnttcrns of Aifgrussion In the 
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the destruction of wliatever is proving to be the roadblock to the desires 
or the goals of the person. Parsons comments that the one most dan- 
gerous factor in present power relations is aggression, whether in 
relationships between individual persons or between groups as large as 
nations or blocks of nations. '"' 

Parsons' theory rests on the belief that all social behas ior is under- 
standable in terms of motivation of persons in situations. Control of 
aggrcssiN'e behavior, tlien, does not necessarily stem from a knowledge 
of causes, but also important is a knowledge of what goals or values 
are striving to be attained. Moreover, it is necessary to know in vvhat 
directions such behu\'ior is being turned and what motivations are 
being repressed or released through such action. Delinquency, as an 
example of aggressive behavior, should be approached by teachers, 
parents and community leaders, then, from_ these points of vie%v if 
effective preventive measures are to be discovered and applied. 

Immediately ruled out by Parsons as the cause of aggressive behavior 
is heredity as seen in "the hereditary beast of prey" who gets that way 
because he is born that way. Aggressive behavior, he states, arises 
from tsvo basic causes: irwocurity in interpersonal relations, and anxiety 
from feeling inadequate in performance toward standards and goals 
set up for the person either by povverful otliers in his own life or by 
society as a whole, 

Earliest security, Parsons reiterates, arises from the relationship be- 
tsveen the infant or small child and his mother. When an infant senses, 
and then comes to understand, that his mother ancl other family 
members want him and love him, then his security within himself is 
on its way to achievement This is, of course, synonymous with Erik- 
son's concept of basic trust. 

Children who because of inconsistency in the behavior c^f the mother, 
and later the father — or because of an outright lack of love— become 
unsure they are wanted and loved, may develop an os'crriding fear 
which expresses itself in aggressive behavior out of anger, the basis 
<if which they may sense but which they may not always fully under- 
stand. 

Apropos of Parsons' statement of the imperative of love for security, 
Don Peter Morris, child psychiatrist, once remarked that when children 
were 1 uight to him for treatment, there was good possibility for re- 
covery from the emotional disturbance if the child was loved by his 
parents. Also recovery was more difHcult, but possible, for the child 
who knew without equivocation that he was unwanted and unloved. 

" ibiil., p. 167. 
zinrlbid,, p. 168. 
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But the child whose infancy and early years had been pernieatt?d with 
being accepted one day and rejected the next svas indeed difRcuIt and 
sometimes impossible to bring haok to emotional health. 

Love, to Parsons and to many other behavioral scientists, as well 
as religionists, is a major human dimension in all cultures. Frustration 
from lack of love, or ambivalence about safety within its encompassing 
emotional cliniate, is a major source of aggression.'**' 

The second important component in aggression. Parsons says, is 
anxiety arising from a feeling of inability to meet demands of important 
others. This anxiety may arise either when the standards or goals for a 
child are set too high by parents — or teacher, or schools as a whole-— 
or when the values, standards and goals for success in a society become 
unattainable. 

Feelings of inadecjuacy are heightened. Parsons emphasizes, when 
the superior achievement of others is called to the attention of the 
non-achievws in invidious comparisons, Agalnj Parsons stresses the 
imperative of consistency and fairness of adults with children in the 
family, school and community. Recognition of the individuars achieve- 
ment should be in line with his ability. 

When there is a continued sense of failure, aggression mav take 
either one of two directions, It may be turned against those persons 
who make the unachievable demands. Or, it may be directed against 
successful contemporaries. Herein no doubt lies the explanation of 
why delfnqucnt youngsters so often vent their hatred by "picking on 
the good kids." 

Instead of considering aggressive behavior as a pathological reac- 
tion in children, it must be recognized, Parsons insists, as an expected 
reaction to 'strain in human relationships" at a stage of development 
where there is high vulnerability. Psychologists express this as strain 
coming at a time when there is not enough ego-strength to withstand 
the pressures. 

In this proce.ss of inconnistency or lack of love and in continuous 
failure to measure up, the child or youth puts a shell around him- 
self as a shield against continuing hurt, Once hurt, a person does not 
put himself in a position of being hurt again if he can help it," In the 
area of achievement this "shell" may well be Erikson s "paralysis of 
Industry." If a child or youth has no sense of achievement, then he 
avoids continuous defeat by not even trying to achieve. Here, of course, 
is the clue to why many youngsters in the classroom make no effort 
to perform even up to the level of their ability. Here, also, may bo 
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the reason why some "gifted"* children fall far below the expectations 
of parents and teachers. 

Aggressive impulses become fixed, Parsons stresses, and the result 
is behavior without self-control, behavior in which there is a tendency 
to over-react in situations which call for no such reaction. Since ag- 
gressive action against faniily members is frosvned upon and punished, 
and since aggression turned against self is destructively uncomfortable, 
there is a tendency toward displacement away from the causative 
sources toward a "scapegoat." If trouble has its source at home, the 
teacher may beconie the "scapegoat"; if aggression stems from a de- 
prived slum neighborhood, then the school as a symbol of society may 
become the target for vandalistic wrath. This offers an explanation of 
why, in a culture where private property holds such value, much 
frustration among delinquents is displaced in destruction of this 
symbol of social values. 

Why delinquency is more frequent among boys than girls Is 
described in Parsons' theory. Both boys and girls in infancy and 
early childhood are thrown with the mother, a feminine figure, as 
the "signiflcant" and controlling adult. It is she who expresses or 
withholds both affection and its expression in physical care. It is she 
who sets up the standards of behavior and achievement toward which 
children must strive from the beginning. Moreover, she is in the role 
of chief dispenser of discipline. Then school teachers, predominantly 
feminine, join forces with the mother and add even further strength 
to demands for conformity to "good behavior." " 

Girls mature earlier than boys, Parsons believes, not only because 
of physical factors but also because they find no difficulty in incorporat= 
ing as their ego-ideals their mothers and teachers, both feminine fig- 
ures. On the other hand, boys discover very early that the one thing 
tlicy c.mnot afford to be is a "sissy" or an effeminate male,-'" 

Boys, then, come to equate tender emotions and "goodness" with 
the feminine, and they sot out early to prove themselves masculine 
in opposition to the fumijiinity under which they have developed. 
Basic revolt here. Parsons insists, is not against either tender emotions 
or goodness but against "feminine identification." When boys are in 
the proadolescent and adolescent period , uf development, they feel 
impelled to exemplify physical prowess and "bad" behavior to prove 
their own mileness. 

A valid criticism of this tliesis would seem to be that if it is essen- 
tial for boys to rebel against the feminine, then why should the mother 

^Ibkl., p. 172, 
"^Ibid., p. 171-72, 
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be sure hor gnnvfng son kixiNs.s ho is IunchI? Morecner, one? could 
argue that the les.s idc-ntificutiun, the lc?s.s need to rohv], Alsts the Hocial 
clfiHs luetor needs tt) lie taken fntc) ncecmnt in any such argument since 
it is \viA\ estahh'shed that tlie lower cln.ss mak- is irnpelled to pnn e his 
malene.ss won more than th^- inidtiie cluHs boy. Mo also has aeces.sible 
tlie gang in wln'eh to punc hi« nuisei'linity wheri- tlie middle class 
%'nnth does nnt,'" 

Bnt to retiun to Parsons* tliesis, "Inid hehasior" implies the c|unh't\- 
of irresponsihility. Therefore, the male ideal tleseloped hv bEn'S pr()- 
testing agtiinst temi?iine identifieation is phssical pro\s'ess and irro- 
Hponsii)ilj(y. This is fui'tlier eomplicated IjeeauKe mothers often snb- 
eonseiously — and .sometimes eonseioush' — admire these "masculine at- 
tribntt's" and give taeit appros-al to snch behavior. This is particularly 
true. Parsons points out, SN-Iien the de\elnping soimg tnale hns winning 
wavH aiid an attractive face and fitrure. 

Males in the United States, then, are iorced to make one rnrther 
transition before they finally are able to achieve "ego identity," Snc- 
ccssful adult males in this soeiety are men wim use their minds skill- 
fully and who depend little on their physical attributes. \foreo\'er, 
their role is one of responsibility both at home, in occtipations and 
in the eommnnity, Therefore, boys are forecd to turn fronT their period 
of aggressive irresponsibility and tjften unsocial behavior expressed 
through phv.sical acts of prowess or daring, to tht? role of maturity 
which demands intellectual cornpetence and responsibilitv, as well m 
use of responsive positive emotions in rehitionships.'" 

Erikson's psi/chamrial mnmtaruim coincides in part, at least, with 
the "bad boy" pcricid of Parsons and as a transitional adapti\'e process 
between cliildhood and maturity. Witliin this theorv one can .see the 
possible explanation of delinquency among middle elasH youth who 
are so much under the domination of feminine figures. However, it 
should be .stressed that pressure for conformity with middle class 
standards is highly signincant in delinquency among working class 
children, while in tlie middle cla.ss itself the pressure is often greater 
on the achievement of high goals of .success.''- Both of the.se pressures 
on chilclren and youth In lifjth .socioeconomic groups may well lead 
to the "revolt toward maleness" svhich may end in loss of self-control 

*" luforiiiul antl LTifi<|tU' lis' noht?rt L, .Sutlicdand. 

*' ParsfinN, op, cff,, p, 172. 

" 1'ar.SJjnf;' nrtiole cnrrjes hjs anulvHis of ni^grcssion not nnly through kinsliip, 
but tci prohlt'ins of status througti Ofciipationul rIcniiind.H, throrii|h the itnpfit't of 
the fuiidaimutal professes of tlynunilc oliiiiim'. t! into an unulvHis of the Institu- 
tional struetiifos {hrnuiih which agiirt'ssiun is Lliiiuni'Iccl such as clyhnfjucnov, 
Q CTiiiiu. prejudice untl intolerance* ' 
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in behavior. Again, the revulsion against "tender emcitions'' not only 
may be a po*ssible exphination of ''unfeeHng behavior*' of working class 
children and gang delinquents^ but of everyday noted **unfeeling be- 
havior'* of sn=called normal middle class s^outb. 



-^Anomie'' or Normless Behavior 



Valuer, as Parsons and others stress, are important directional 
guides for behavior. Robert K. Merton^ building iipon the original 
theory of Emile Durkheim, the French sociologist, descnbes the im- 
pact of vahielessness upon the behavior of persons. Especially^ he 
applies this concept to juvenile delinquency,' - 

The state of being without vahies or norms is given the designation 
of anomio by Ijoth Durkbeim and Morton. Anomic has its Greek roots 
in the word^ nornns^ or law or norni. Ourklieini's term in French means 
without \i\\v or without nnrms. While liis primary interest was in the 
consequences of anomic^ Merton diHcussed it from the point of view of 
lack of opportunity to achieve cultural %ailues because of "tlie under- 
Iving social organization/' ^ * 

Cultural values, to Merton, mean an organized se?t of norms winch 
is recognized and accepted by members of a designated group. On 
the other hand, social structure means an organized set of social rela- 
tionships in which members of designated groups are involved. 

According to Merton, deviant Ijehavior, such as delinquency, 
does not necessarily arise from "impulses of individuals breaking 
through social controls/* but it may well come about because of 
"socially induced deviations- — ^deviations which the cidture and the 
social organization conjoin to produce. , , " 

Merton points out that members in this society arc expected to 
achieve success and to strive for it. All members of all classes do not 
accept this value emphasis, Merton indicates, primarily because the 
pnssihilitv of attainment of success is ''imperfecth' integrated" into 
the social structure. Values (or social norms), according to thiN theciry. 
do not develop In persons imloss there is some possibility of gainirig 
at least some of these ends. Without any access to acliiuveinent, there 
is no establishment of goals toward which to work**^ 

*^ Rnhnrt K. MiTtnn. New Parspactive^'^ far Be^search an JuvcnilG UelinqUGncf/f 
Helen L. Witmer and Ruth KoHnsky, oditors, p, 24-50, 

** For the dcvulopment of the thenry of anomie^ sqc nabert K. Merlniij Social 
Theory and SociQl Btructufai Glencoe, Illinois i The Free Press, 1049. 

*^ Morton, Ni w l-arspeciivas, p, 20, 
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PersonaHties operating without norms to guide beha%'ior, Harry 
Estill Moore Uas indicated, make tlie sociological concept of anomie 
and the psychological concept of p; ./c/iopaf/iic personality closely akin, 
nd, In turn, ofTer a sociologieal explanatiori for a psychological phe- 



a 

nomenon 



Because there is no value system in personalities or groups does 
not mean there i^ no desire to obtaiu at "least the surface symbols of 
values of the predominant cultural stru 'ture. Hence, delinquent 
or crimlnul behavior often is directed toward the acquisition of such 
symbols of success as automobiles stolen rather than purchased, jewels 
and clothes obtnined through burglary or bought with the proceeds 
of burglary, and position attained by being a "slick cpurator" rather 
than achieved by being a productive person. 

iMerton stresses the necessity for a distinction between the soc.olog- 
ical and psychological deflnitions of normal behavior and the statistical 
count which is considered "the norm" when in truth it is more ac- 
curately the mode or behavior of the majority. Merton states, . . the 
sociologist regards those bohaxlors as normal that do not make for 
certain kinds of instability in the social system, in precisely the same 
way as the psychologist regards those as normal which do not make 
for certain kinds of instability in the individual."*^ Therefore, he 
points out, one cannot apply relative frequency or absolute standards 
as determining factors in delinquent or other deviant behavior. But 
where there is a progressive breakdown of values, then deviant be- 
havior arises. 

Where there Is atwrnic—smd the 'ioss of orientation on the part 
of a substantial number of members of the group*' toward the norms 
of the majority— then a new set of norms or values may have to be 
developed within the over-all social organization. From the develop- 
ment of a new set of values — negative or positive — may come "a shift 
from relative breakdown and social isolation, which is found intoler 
able, to reintegration in a new group." *^ Youngsters who find them- 
selves precluded from obtaining at least the material symbols of values 
and feel themselves isolates among other isolates, may well reintegrate 
their value system through the formation of the delinquent gang with 
its own socially negative value structure. Anomie, then, no longer 
exists because there are developed values which may be attained in 
the social organization of the gang in a slum community, 

Merton warns that in new approaches to research in delinquency, 
there must not he too much thinking and research about: 

"Ibid., p. 31. 
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... the particular individual in his local setting as though the remote 
total .structure had no bearing on him unless we happened to detect it by 
direct inquiry of him. Looking at tJie larger social structure . . . gives clues 
to pressures on intervLinlng social units in which the individual does ui fact 
live out his lift., in which he is located, but which are continually changing 
their composition and their character, both culturally and socially. I see it 
a^i tho ofRcu of the fleld of sociology primarily to attempt to imporL these 
cijnsidLMatinns into the Htudv of deviant behavior Just as I would see the 
samu kind of uiaboration as the offlce of a psychologist dealing with the 
structure and dynamics of the psychB.^'* 

It might be' added that both sociological und psychological exami- 
nation of the proljlcms of delinquency and its prevention are essential 
.siippIemenlM one to the other if useful fools for curative and preventis e 
actian are to bo obtained by parents and teachers, la%v enforcement 
ofTieers, school ofRcinls, and other community leaders. 

The Theory of Differential 
Association 

Edwin H. Sutherland, noted criminologist, offered a formula for 
describing social situations out of which criminals are produced or 
where education of the young is toward delinquent behavior. 

Criminology, Sutherland explained, is a body of knowledge which 
concerns itself with making laws to govern behavior, with breaking of 
these laws, and the reaction of persons toward law breaking. Certain 
acts become, therefore, defined as criminal even as others are recog- 
nized as delinquent.^° 

An adequate explanation of the origin of criminal or delinquent 
behavior, Sutherland believed, does not exist unless it applies to "rich 
and poor alike, and to the emotionally stable or unstable," Moreover, 
it must apply directly to criminal or delinquent behavior— not to 
human behavior in general. The life history of the delinquent or 
criminal has to be taken into account rather than a single act if an 
adequate explanation of even a single act is to be obtained. Therefore, 
he offered what he called "a genetic theory" of criminality. This he 
stated in a series of propositions i 

Criminal behavior is learned, Persons not trained in crime do not invent 
criminal behavior. 

Criminal behavior, like any other behavior, is learned in interacHon 
Ibid,, p. 42-43. 

Edwin H. Suthedand. PriMiplcs of Criminolngy. Fourth edition. Philadelphia' 
Q J. B. Lippincott Compnny, 194*. p. 1. 
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with otlier puaj-'Ju througlj ctniiinuiiicatiun, both %'crbiil and through gestures. 

Tliu principal part of the learning of a criminul is accomplisliucl in his 
intimato and pcrscmnl groiips — ^family, play group, Kthodl, etc. Newspapers, 
rudif), television, and the like play a relatively minor role in siich learning! 

When criminal behavior \s learned, it includes trehniques, .skills, and 
aliilitie.s whieh are applied to committing crime. Also certain motivations, 
drives, rationalizations, and attitudes arc learned toward delin(|uent 
Ijeliavior. 

A person becomes a criminal or delinfjuetit where there is an excess 
oi definitions in liis primary group whicli are in favor of lasv violation as 
opposed to dcflnilions tn favor of abiding by the lasv. 

DifFerential association — witli law nbiders or law breakt*rs — niav vary 
in fi'ccjuency, duration, priority, and intensltv. 

The process of learning criminal l>eha\'ior invoKes all tlic meelmnism'; 
tltnt are involved in any other tvpe of learning. 

While criminal or delinqiient Ijeliavior is an cxpressinn of qeneral needs 
and values, it is not explainable by these bccaiiso non-criminal Ijehavipr is 
also an expression of needs and values."' « 

To Edwin H. SiitlH-'rlund, as is evidcmt, crime and di'linfuicncy 
are rooted in nnd are c Npre.ssions of social orgnnizution. Ho r-mplui 
sized that nil commnnities are orgarn'zed both for criminal and anti- 
criminal behavior. Exposure, both in diiratiori and strength, is the 
important factor as to whether one becomes deh'ncjiient or reniains 
law abiding, 

PgyGhintrlsts, psychologists nnd many sociologists do not accciJt 
this statement of the cause cif delincjucncy since it docs not take into 
account complexity of persorudities and problems of conflict witliin 
personalitios. Also, it does not explain wliy many of the "exposed" do 
not "learn" delinquent behavior, while some who are "imderoxposed" 
to such learning do indnlj'e in delinquent acts. As NfarKhall 11, Ch'nard 
points out, "Obviously, as stated by Sutherhind. the theory does not 
adequately recognize motivations and tlic situation as a part of the 
learning process," Other criticisms stress that delinqueiit bchuvior 
cannot bo explained aside from personality traits and attitudes. Donald 
R. Cressy insists that deh'nqucncy needs to bo studied from basic 
learning theory ratlier than from Edwin Sutherland's mntbomatica! 
ratio of criminal to noncriminal association/'" 

Tljcso arc pHriiphra.sed from Siitlicrlnnd*s listing, ihUl., p. 6-7. 
^- IbUl., p. 8-9, 

•^^See these and othor critical issues in delinquencv {ind erlminolrmv in Revifw 
of Sociology, Joseph D. Gitllor, editor, New York; 'John Wiley and Sons, 1057. 
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A Theory of Cultural Transmission 

AllK-rt K. Colien in DeHnqucnt Boys states thnt the differential 
theory of Sutherland harks back to the earlier stiitement of ciiltural 
transmission o£ dtfUnquent behavior as presented by Clifford R. Shaw 
and Henry D. McKay in 1921 and restated in 1942.'-' 

No dotilit exists. Shaw and McKay write, that there is a direct 
rulntionship existing between delinquency and the socioeconomic 
faetors in local communities, DifFerential rates of deliiifiuency have 
their roots in "the dynamic life of the community." Tliis "dynamic 
life" in delinquency areas includes diiferenccs in social values, norms 
and attitudes as well as poverty and insufficiency in material goods. 
Dclincjuency» in certain urban areas, has become a tradi^'ion in itself. 
Tliese authors believe: 

This tradition is manifested in many different ways. It becomes mean- 
ingful to the child through the conduct, speech, gestures, and attitudes 
of persons with whom he has contact. Of particular importance is the 
child's intimate associution with predatory gangs or tithcr forms of delin- 
tjuent uiid eriniinal organiKation, 

... In eases of group delinquency it may be said, therefore, that trom 
the point of viesv of the delinquent's immediate sociul world he is not 
necessurily disorganized, maladjusted or antisociah Within the limits of his 
social world and in terms of its norms and e.vpectiitions he may be a highly 
organized and well adjusted person.''^' 

In low income areas, these authors stress, svhere there is both 
^reat deprivation and frustration, where there has been a succession 
of immigrant and migrant groups, where there has been the widest 
variation in cultural trat/ dons and Institutions, where there is a great 
gap between what people have come to want out of the social values 
of tlie over-all culture and what they can get from their own limited 
environment, crime and deUnquency develop as n way of life. 

Again, these ' scholars note that delinquent traditions grow up 
under the impetus of the belief that through these behaviors will come 
hnproN'ed economic and social status. Illegal rackets have brought 
wcudth to many. Material goods do bring a measure of status. Men 
have acciuired political prominence through antisocial channels. 
Children and vouth do take over tlie traditionai behavior %• hich ap= 
pears to assure them success, svealth and position.'*" 

ClifTord H. Shiiw and Ilenrv D. MtKuy. Jtwtinih DcHiufuam i/ in Urbuti 
Areas. Chit-UKo: Tlie University (>f Cliicago Press, 1042. Copyright, 1942, by the 
University of Cliicugo. 

'^Ihid,, p. 43Q. 

"^Ibid., p. 439.40. 
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However, as Shaw and McKay point out, the dominant tradition 
of cltias and of communities is, on the wholes conventionaL Most 
parsons even in underprivileged areas pursue law abiding careers. 
ThiB does not deny the power of tradition of delinquency and crime 
to attract followers, but It does point to *he reason the majority do 
not become delinquent or criminal even in acutely deprived areas. 
Shaw and McKay states 

Individual and personality differences as wall as differences in family 
relationships and in eontaets with other institutions and groups^ no doubt 
influence greatly his acceptance or rejaetion of opportunities to engage in 
delinquent aetlvities. It may be said, however, that if the delinquency 
traditions ware not present and the boys were not thus exposed to it, a 
preponderance of those who become delinquent in low-ineome areas would 
find their satisfactions in activities other than delinquency.^^ 



The Delinquent Subculture^ 

Albert K. Cohen presents a near case study illustrating in part 
the blending of the theory of cultural transmission, the theory of 
anomie^ and others previously discussed plus his own contribution 
of the concept of the delinquent subculture within the larger social 
structure, Cohen reniarks that a fascinating aspect of social process 
is how persons move from group to group and how there Is a realign- 
ment within groups in an unconscious quest for a socially favorable 
milieu in whioh to resolve problems of personal adjustmant-^ 

In describing the development of delinquent gangs, Cohen calls 
attention to models for behavior in different milieu, and these models 
are always in the process of interaction. From these interactions 
emerge cultural innovations even in the face of pressures for con- 
formity. He writes ^ 

The erueial condition for the emergenee of new cultural forms is the 
existence^ in effective interaction with ona anothef^ of a number of actors 
with similar problem6' of adfustmant. These may be entire membarship of 
a group or only certain members, similarly circumscribed, within the 
group. ^® 

* For other treiltxne.iV!? of the gang phonomenpn, soai Frederic M. Thrasher, The 
Gang (2nd rev. ed ^ C}^nn^: Thu UniverHity of Cluengu Pruss, 1930^ William 
Foote White, Street Cornaf Saciaty (Znd ed,)» Chicaj^o; The University of Chicago 
Presi, 1055; and Herbert A. Bloch and Arthur Nioderhofrer, The Gang- A Study 
of Adolmcent Behavior, New Yurk^ Philoiophical Libriiryp 1958* 
^ Ibid,, p, 440=41. 

^Aibart K. Cohen. Delinquent Boys, Glencoei Ilhs Tha Free Press, 1955. p. SS. 
^ Ibid., p. 59. 
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Possible solutions for problems may not appear to be through ac- 
ceptable behavior, but they may appeal more than "the already 
validated and accepted institutionalized solutions." However, the new 
way of beha%dng would not be a possible adjustment unless it were 
followed by others so that the person with tlic problem is not alone 
in his new way of behnving. If others with common problems are 
contemplating or indulging in the proposed behavior, and tliis is 
determined by subtle commmiication between those of like problems, 
then these maladjusted will join up and elaborate on the behavior 
which appears to be mutually acceptable."" Cohen succinctly remarks 
that, "Converting the other is a part of the process of converting 
oneself t"- - 

Mob or gang action sets up its own "positive morality" or value 
structLire to justify its conduct with a rapid transition into behavior 
according to new "group standards" with the emergence of a distinc- 
tive subculture*** 

This is what occurs, according to Cohen, when the problem of 
achieving status and recognition from others is blocked by whatover 
forces, bo they cultural, environmental, broadly sociab Problems of 
status are recognized as of critical importance to youth. When young- 
sters find it impossible to achieve statiis according to broader based 
social standards, then they turn to the development of "characteristics 
they do possess and the kinds of conduct of which they are capa- 
ble, , , r 

The new values which emerge may be diametrically opposed to 
the larger cultural structure. Actual and overt hostility may be ex- 
pressed toward the out group which has kept the new in group from 
sharing in status and accord. Cohen points out that the new group, 
the gang, cannot exist in isolation any more than the youngsters 
within the gang can stand being isolates. The gang must get its needs 
satisfied from the prevailing culture, and in the imderworld this is 
known as "the fix." 

Acquisition of status in the new group is, of necessity, nchieved at 
the cost of loss of status in the other group. Hostile and contemptu- 
ous images of the outside group are built up in the new group, and 
behavior is indulged in simply because "it is disreputable in the eyes 
of the out group."** 

Delinquent subcultures are moTe often found in working class 
groups, Cohen states, And these have arisen because personal prob- 
lems of defeat and inadequacy have become so intense and demand- 
ing that a new group sokition is the only possibia solution. If the 
"iWd., p. 59-60. *^lbid., p. 61. ^Ibid., p. 65, "^ibid,, p. 06. Ibid., p. 68. 
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.solutifni remains pt-i .s(jiiul-.s()ciul, tlien tlic resolution will prohably 
l>f "in'iin)tic'" or "p.ssclujtif." 

Prt>l)leni.s of atljustiiu>nt ui hoys from u'orkiiig cliLS.s hoinus luiN'e 
tnueli ill C'oinrnoii. Socialimtioii in tht' woiking class is easy ,i|!)inir, 
vvhilo ill t\w micltllL' cla.ss little is left to chance. An appropriaU' com- 
ment wa.s recK'ntiy nuide l)y Gardner Mtirphy of tlie Meniiinger Foun- 
dation. Nfiirphy stated a growiiig DOn\icti()n that f, iqlihorhoods wliere 
youngsters grow u.) tlep! nding u]K)n their jieer gr i[) insteatl of upon 
tlioir parents "Iiavt* a nuieli higher ineidenee uf eon.sciencelefi.s" be- 
lia\ior.'''' 

1 )istiuetions Ijetsveen niidcJIe elasH iuid working class groups frcstn 
tlie point of \iew nl salues shed real Itglit fin why SfHiiti^sters f'roin 
tlie hitt<'r find theinseKes ill efpiipped tt) gain status through iiehieve- 
inent of salues of tlie fornier. 

Tlie middle class is distinguished by regarding anibition as a virtue 
and laek of it, a serious deieet, CoaLs are long term and require 
"worldly aseetieiHni" and readiness to postpone ininiediate temptations 
tor future satishietioni,. Responsibility is individiial, and reliance and 
resonreeluhiess are considered eHsentlals. Skills liave to be developed 
in order that there nuiy lie tangi'ilu aeliies ements through outstand- 
ing performaiiees either in the seholastie, the athletic or the artistic 
areas. Foretlituight, conseious planning, and budgeting of time are 
considered (if liigli \'ahie. Munncrs, courtesy, cluurn and uther skills 
in relationships are tlie basis for "selling" of self to otliers. Aggression 
is controlled, and violenee and pliysical comljat are frowned upon. 
Heereation lias to be such that it is considered "wholesome," "construc- 
tive," and not a "vvaste of time." Property must be respected. To 
achieve status and success, Cohen states, these are the ground rules 
of the prevailing culture in the United States."' 

Coritrastcd to these are the wurkiiig ela.ss uorms. Ambition and 
aspirations toward jobs are fjelow those of the middle class. A '*swell 
job" is not necessarily considered a step toward eeonomie mobilitv. 
"Advancement" and "promotion" are not in the vueabularv of tlie 
working class. "Planning" and "foresight" are outside the range of 
Vitlues. The "piiich of the present" is far mnrt^ demanding than "the 
jjromise of the future. ' A "run of good luek " is to furnish the where- 
witlud to buy what is wanted, not tlie basis of a su% ings account. "Pay 
off" is considered an immediate need, not eventual upgrading. Tlie 
"ethic of responsibility" for the down-andHmt in tlie family is im- 

* Kali of 1957. 
O *Colit'n, op. cU.. p. 89^91. 
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1 .>mtivc to tilt- I'xtt'tit tliut one lirunth rsf tlic faniils' will spoul nl 
it Iiu.s for iiMOllii'i- iii novd, And the 'lau ol rt'ci|>ri)i'it\ " holds, iii (hut 
the same is fxpt'C'tt'cl in rtniun iti times of' stiesH. One is lionrst u ith 
particular pcrsoiis, iiot hoiust iti j^cncra!. l'i-rH«)iiH in this soiifiM t-o- 
tioinic group fvvl murv ut home iu their own laniilii-s and in tiu- iin- 
tnt»diate iieighhorlHKKl, and are ill at e-asr in secondars' soi-ial t!!ntat-ts 
so presalent in the middle class, l'"mc)lioiis appear to he rt'leased nrirc 
spcaitanetnisly and there is irt-fr expression ts! ag^rt^ssioii svith no 
hesitaney to fii^ht. Little atlempt is inadi- to eulti%ate polish, sophis- 
tieution, "fhiiMiey," "appcaranee" and "p(MsOMa!it%'" ({snsidereti so 
iKK'essaiy in the nn'tldle elas-s workl.' ' 

Warning nui.st lie gi\i>n, of etjurse, that neither nn'ddie ehiSh "lor 
working class fuuiilies adhere strictly to these definitions. In (aet, with 
the rapid upward niohility in the Unite d States, eluuaet< risf ies herein 
deseribed are found interehanged in all groups in thv fullure. Biit 
Iron! tlie point of s iew of stress irs ad|iistruei!t of adoh'setMit hovs, tho 
stat-^inent t)f difierenet's is essential to Coht-n s tlieory. 

C:ohen says lluit tlie delinijuent suhfulture- is a s<ihi(ion to tlie prob- 
Ifuis of status and sueet'ss for tlie inale rather tluin ior the reniahs*'" 
Girls find sueeess in relatit»nsin'p.s with Inns witiiiu tln-ir own status 
group as well us outside, rejpularity, pulehrilude. ehar!n and L-lothes 
arc eentral to ftMniivine sueet>ss. 

Even thuugli girls may sueeeed as studerils, in a eareer or in anv 
other mediuin, success to tliem is not eoniplt'te withoiit aehtex ement in 
tlie ''symbolic relation.ship of woman attracti\ e to man," 

Male deliufjuencv is sersatile. Females delirif juencv is naudlv spe- 
cialized in sex or in ()btnining tliosi* goods \\^}iicii are neeessars' to be- 
comt? attractix'e to the other sex, I'emale delinf [uc'ncv is hinder to 
detect, and this mav well be why it i.s less olten eonntcd to tlie ex- 
treme diilerence in delinquency rates between bo\ s and girls. 

The final cjuestion. then, is who are the iioss who join tlu- sub- 
culture of the gang:* Ci'ohcn explains the eiln joiLS that personalits- 
is coniple.x in it.s needs, roles, actisities. aspiralionH and problems. 
The gang, he bulies es, is the one aveinie for furm'shing sLilisfactta \' 
answers for maiiy different youth with many diflerent problems in 
the working class. To it come Imys from ethnic groiips wliich are ss itli- 
out privilege or opportunity. To tlie gang will gravitate those wlio are 
afraid they will be beaten up by gangs in their tnvii neiglibnrluHitls. 

^Ibid., p. 94-97. 
^Ibicl, p. 143. 
id Ibid., p. 142. 
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To belong is protection, Others join from n sensa of guilt, or hostilit%v 
of flight from anxiety. Hovvever, by far tho "cnrnmon core" come with 
a motivation widely shared by others^ — tho need for acliicvement and 
success by souw standardJ^ While it miist be remembered the r!nv- 
chiatric explanation of delinquency is a valid one in explaining the 
behavior of particular individuals, it tends to leave out "culturaf sup- 
port and legitimation of particular solutions'' to probleins which are 
social and cultural in origin. 

Cohen states briefly that middle class cijlinqnency exists but is 
relatively rare; possibly because the families of these youth serve as 
a "cushion against apprelieiision" but mostly because their status prob- 
lems are less acute and arc not in confiict with the o%er-alI value 
structure of the culture, VVhatevcr may be the etiology of problems 
of middle class delinquency, Cohen holds, it should not be forgotten 
that basically it also h eludes problems of udjustment at a different 
level and with a somewhat different content than those problems of 
lower class youth which seek their solution in delinquent gangs, 



Delinquency in Suburbia 

Bertram M. Beck has developed a theory as current as community 
development in suburban areas which is worthy of note.'^ Basing his 
discussion on a recent book by Bernard Lander,"-^ he points out that 
the delinquent in the suburb, as the migrant in the slums, comes about 
because of intergroup confliet which works against social conformity. 
Each family moves into the new area as a unit, without ties to any 
other family and without antecedents of its own. Tradition is entirely 
lacking, and anonymity of family groups is almcst complete until a 
new set of associations is built up with other anonymous families. 

Community organization and services are also lacking, Churches 
are new or nonexistent. The community trading center has to develop 
its friendliness as families come to know one another, and the huge 
supermarkets are a far cry from the Intimacy of the corner drugstore 
and the family-run grocery or market. 

Youth find little support from the adults in such comrnunities, and 
they also find little cohesiveness in youth groups which are brought 

'nbid., p. 151, 
Ibid,, p. 161. 

"Bertram M. Beck. "The_ School and Delinquency Control." The Annals of 
the Amencan Academy of "nlitical and Social Science, November 1955, p. 68. 
" Bernard Lander. Toward an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquencu, New 
O . Columbia University Press, 1954. 
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tagtither on a heterogeneous hmis. Tiit) ^clinol is tlie sulu uentcr lor 
totui coiiiiriijiiiiv or^aiii^tUii)!! ^Incc it .Si!r\'('S all the uliildren oi all 
(mijiliuK, afid in a t'Omiiion nujcting ground lor adiillH m well as their 
ciiildren. 

Suburb^j, to usoicl the dLnt'lopmerit of delinquent behavior among 
children and yontli without the ordinary HOcial controls of a neighbor- 
hood ot (riencLs, accjUiiiiitanccs and relative.s^ need more th ui any 
other one agent "a Htrong and eoiiragei)ns ;ichool admini.strritor." The 
administrator and liis ^taff have a trenuMuIous obligation to niake the 
school the focal point for eoinninnity integration, for an organized 
mirce of eommrnn'ty uctitni, lor tlic establishnient of awueptal)le tradi- 
tioijs of behavior, and for concerted community action to nieet tlie 
needs of youth and children^* 

SclioolSj Beck believes, have the reHponMbility to create the morah 
social and ethical climate within these new agglomerations of houses 
so that community controls will be developed to protect the youth 
of suburbia against delinquency and related illsJ'' 

" For studies of the role of scliool achnini^trators as coniiiiunity lunclurs, see 
Harry Estill Moore, Nine Help ThemsQkes> AiiHtin, Texas i Southwestern Co- 
opurative Prggrnm in liduLHitional Administration, The Univerisity of Tt'xab'j 1955, 

" Beck, ojh ciL, p. 67, 
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The Schools and the Problems of 
Juvenile Delinquents 



SANfUEL MILLEH HHQWNEIJ., Formor commis= 
skmvv for the Unitec! Statics Office c^f Ediicatifjn iincl now stiperiii= 
tcMJcUMit of schotjls in l^cM^oit, Micliii^an, has writttMi tluit thv cxiNtuncc 
nl jn%<^nilc ciuliiKjiRMicy provvH in a brcmd muHo that educuticin has 
not been fully snvvvsHh\\. llv stutes thiit, even in conihinutitin, the* 
institutions of cdiication for children— the home, school and chureh 
witli other cuniniunity gruups — -have iJOt been ablo to pres^ent uKsre 
and more youth from becoining delinquents 

Harrison E. Sali^^biiry, journalist, in his serie*^ of artieleH on "The 
Shook=Up GtMieratif)n." in tlm New York Times, writes* 

N<i Neu ^ firkiM^ needs to t)e told that It i^ in the Qityn sahiuM tlie pmblein 
ot **slinok=ii]i'' ac]f5lesernts rcuicht^H a Ntorjn\' climax, EvtT since the novel 
and film Bffirkhoard junfilv, New Yorkers have hvvn increasinglv aware of 
i\iv iinp4iet of tcHMi aye % iolence tm the educational sN stcm, In recent wrecks, 
there has bctMi a \\v\v hovws of tragic incidents.^ 

And Irom another i>ducutnr of note comes this statement: 
With the rise in Juvcnila delinquency, the medicine men are once again 
prt^scril>ing their ta\(jritc piinacea. i^or prc^vention and cure of delinc piencv, 
wu are advised to "get tough," "go back to the woodshech'' *a]iplv tfie 
nightsliek". , . . Naturally, the ad\^(jcat(>s of the return to tlie wooclslicd arc' 
ainong the Sf*\^ert^st eritics of modern programs of educatifar Their editorial 
spokesmen satirically deride "tlie bleeding hearts who sav education is the 
answer'\ . , 

Ancther comment is worthy of attenticni since it comes from Jessie 

■ Siimiiel Milh-r Hrnssnolf "Delinfjiioncy— An Important \hoh\v\u in Eduea= 
tioii," School Life, January 10S4, p, 52-5(5. 

'Ihirriscin IL ^5^llishu^^^ Reprint from Tha Xcw York Timvs^ March 23-30 
1058. p. S. ^ - ^ ^ 

^Williiiin Viui Til. ^'Cnnibntini: Juvenile Dalinrjunncy Tlirough Sclioots/* Educa^ 
Q nnni Lcatlcrship. Nfartli 1936= p. 362=63- 
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C:. BinforcK soeiiil uorkcr at Utill lUnisv in Cliifayo lur inun- tliiiii 
■30 years; 

The sad fact in thai Kntnt- of fiur JuvtMiik' Court Jiul^fs nud 111.111%= 
t'ducutors affreo . . . that the otily sohitinii tc? juvt-nile tU'linqiKMu v \s svurk 
[iw (iiir eliilclrt'ii. 

It docs unt scorn to occur to thi-Sf thut svv nwc our tliililrcn rni t'dric-atioii 
— %vhicli is all too little uo%v-=aruI that we uiuNt athipt our c-urrifuluni to 
tlie needs of chlklren— so that tfiey wril mtint to rt'main iri school at least 
until they are 16 years of age. . , ,* 

In light of as'uiluhle facts, it may hu well to .state a.s liavo Brownell, 
the educatois and SaliKhury, tlie jonrnah.Ht, tliat bet%\een 03 and 9B 
percent of Hcliool-aye clnldreii are normal personrdities, reasonahlv 
healtliy, and law abiding. Of tlio under Uvv percent who expross 
their deviation in delinquencN', 95 percent of tiiu HeN-entecn-vcar-nkls, 
85 percent of the sixtoen-year-okLs, and 50 percent of tlie fifteen^year- 
olds are not in school. In fact, apprciximatelv 61 i>ercent of the do- 
linr|uents between the ages of eitrlit and so\enteen years iire out of 
scliool.'' 

Delinfjnency. Hrownell continueH, i.s related to public schools in 
throe ways: Schools may produce deh'nc jiienc%\ ScIiooIh niav lielp 
pres^ont dehnrpiency. Schools may help deal with delinquents through 
curriculum ruid program of activities.*' 



The Schools as Producers of Behavior Problems 

The most .starth'ng of these tliroe .statement.^, i.s that the scliool 
may contribute to the deselopment of delinqneiicv through offering 
frustrating experiences. Ijy not maintaining interest, bv not releasing 
tensions built up in other relationships, and liv not de\ eioping a feeling 
of satisfactinu among ynungsters which will kvvp theni fnnn or nujs'e 
tliem out of, dclinfjuent iTehavior," 

A.s factors which enter into the failnro of schools to hold eliildren 
or whicli may contribute to delinfjnency, Brownell cites pcjor ]ire]iara- 
tion of teachers in detection of special needs of children; lack of time 
for teacliers to really know the children tliey teach: and faflure of tjie 

M.ettfr. Muy -3. 195fj, (I^ptfcrH quoted tlimuphoiit tin's section were answers 
to a rc.'tjue.st addressnd liy tlin niidior in nir-nibfr^ of ilif DiNfiisslon nroup 57, 
"renth Anniia! Cfinfcrt'iifc of thr AHSficiation for Supervision and Currifuluni 
Dc'N'elopmont, Chiciiiin, Illinois, 1D55. ) 

Brownell, op. cit., p. S2. 

Uhid., p. 32. 

•Ibid., p. 52. 
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schools to provide teaclicrs witli spcciiil assistance thu\* rc-C|iiire in cltniU 
ing witli HvvCTC hchiw lOr ]irf)!)lcin^\ 

Adding streiigtli to the Browiu^ll e\ ahiation is a letter irmu a motlier 
of teen=age vniitli and a former dirccLor of tho llHnoiH Parcnt=Teacliur 
Associiition. She explains; 

An I H?^ten to my teenagers and their friends speaking ahout the teaeliers, 
I Feel tlie poor cnliber of some of our teachers contrihuto.s mnre tn deh'n- 
qiieney than thrv realize through mnnn punishments, criticism, of tlu* .s1o%\' 
child openlv in e1a.ssrf30nis% and complaining of the overwork of all teachers. 
I reuhze wc need more teachers, biit I am also siirc we need hotter trained 
teachers. We also need more connsellng in our local his;h scliool.s, perhaps 
evtsn guidance clinics. But let iis get .some real coiinselors who are willing 
to listen to hovK rind f^irl^. . . 

Hnward W. Lane, in remarks made on a syniposiinn of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association in 1956, said he had "made a little survey 
out on Long Island to see what it means to a school child to live in 
the suburbs/' He discovered "five* importLLnt hazards to a cliild/' Tlie 
most serious-, ho indicates, is to be a slow readeiv The second is to 
be a boy, to whom many more symptoms of poor mental health were 
attributed than to girls. Girls, he says, mature earlier and are easier 
to have around. The third haEarcl is to be left-handod, and he states 
there is no doubt that "the attention and the little discriminations a 
Tefty* experiences chip away at mental health." He admits reluctance 
to list two more **h"tt]c hazards'' but goes on to say these are to have 
mother away from home a good deal and to have father at home 
a good deal!^" Lane Is making the plea that schools must be built and 
organized to accommodate childbke behavior, and that there are too 
few places^ including homeSs which are now available for children 
to be and to act like children = 

Willfnm C. Kvaraceus, in his Juvenile Delinqftencij and the School^^^ 
deseribes the Passaic, New Jersey, child welfare experiment in co= 
operative action among the school system^ the police department and 
other agencies dealing with children. He qiiotes -'^ Arthur Johnson 
as having remarked that the delinquent child may be an inescapable 
headache for the schools, but the schools may be an even greater head- 

" Ihid,, p. 53. 

* Letter from Mrs. RayTnond H, Thompson, March 16, 1956. 

^" Howard Lnne. "Educational Aspects of Prevantion," American Jnutnal of 
Orthofisychintry^ April 1957, p, 246=51, Excerpts from mimeogmphed reprint, 
p. 4-5. 

^ William C. Kvaraceus, Jiw^nile Delinquency and the SchaoL New York* 
World Book Company, 1945= 
^Ibid., p. 156/ 
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ache for the deviant child! Kvamcetis believes that the salutary 
cfreots of the scliDol for the delinquent are too often taken for granted. 
He states that "much of the school data points to n mnltiplicity of un- 
wholcsomt% unsatisfactorv. unhappy, and frustrating situations in which 
dolinquents are enmoshed. Some schools appear to furnish experiences 
which are predisposing to aggrfssi\'e hehavior.*' 

Among these experiences is retardation, which is open acknowledg= 
ment of failure to achieve, Kvaraceus states that one great difference 
between the general youth populution in school and the delinquent 
is the "rejection rind condemnation'* of the delinquent because he so 
often fails to he promoted from grade to grade. *^ Habits of failure 
and feelings of inferiority arc characteristic of delinquency, Kvaraceus 
continues, and he believes it is no wonder these youth resort to re- 
bellion and flight from the classroom. Truancy and vandalism, he in^ 
dicates, are more than likely direct protests against frustrating and 
defeating experiences in school,'^ 

In addition, delinquents themselves cited as reasons for dislike of 
school: clothes which were not as good as tliose of the other children; 
made fun of by the teacher; inability to get along "with the crowd"? 
in class with "a lot of dumb clucks"- and discipline for tardiness. '° 

Finally^ in a discussion session on juvenile delinquency at the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Developni*'nt in 1955, a group of school administrators, teachers, 
social woi Kers, and others added several Items to this list of negative 
forces in the schools. These were: textbooks often too difficult for use 
or understanding by children from underprivileged families and areas- 
the difficult problem of keeping in school those children whose parents 
have no interest in school attendance; the stereotyped subject matter 
curriculum of many high schools; teachers who are excessively per- 
rnissivc or excessivoly rigid in control or who are inconsistent in dis- 
cipline; and careless gossip among teachers about children who have 
been in trouble or whose families are in difficulty.- 

Donald H, Goff, chief. Bureau of Classification and Education* 
Department of Institutions and Agencies for the State of New Jersey, 
adds a difFerent dimension to the discussion of the role of schools in 
creating negative reactions In children. He is primarily concerned with 

p. 135. 
" Ibid., p. 140. 
'^hid., p. 144. 

" Quoted by Kvaraceui, ibid., p. SO. 
O *' Mimeographed notes, Discussion Group 57, op. ait., p. 2. 
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"tljo inijiOrtaTicc^ U\ t\iv w\n)\v ck^liiuUHMii'v prnhlcMn . , , of finRhitiuMilLil 
attilutlrs ol vuunusU'rs towuiHl hclKLS inr nnrnis, ' It tht'ii^ Wi'Vc iUw 
ckniiiy tk^fiiuHl set of holuis ior luirins. Guil iiuiicati^s. tlie whok* prohkMii 
woiikl be simplifitHl. n(5we\vi\ grtMit hc^tt^roi^tMUMty oi pfjpnluticjn antl 
thu finpc*rsc)nalit\^ uikI lifgh incjbility ol nrhun li\ ing ttMuI tci hriiig ubniit 
widu i]il\orv\wcs in what in ccniHitkncMl acui^ptal)k* l^clias icn% 

Schools, Gofi heli(*\f.^s, attumpt tu tt^ach a Hiiiglt* slnTitlarcl ol norma- 
tivu \'aku*s whicli hriiigH abnut u rii^iclitv in wluit is nuct^piiHl as iiorTnal 
lichavioi bv diiltbon, This crcuitrs co]i[usion, bccansc^ niany cliikhen 
or yoiith aru confrcnitc'cl witli Tinrcud btOiasMor stanclarcls us fur as thenr 
lioiiie and iicngliljtJrluHitl t\\perierici's Uiivv taiiglit thtMnJ^ Merton 
wonkl inclieate tb(^ result (tnoviia or nornik'ssnc^SH, 

Harry Estill Moore lias dtHciis^iOcl this at some length \\ hen he writes- 

Therc^ is, it seemn, a duublo code tif mnndit)'; one f<^r natives and one 
for tlic scliool pcopk^ JiiHt here, it may hv Hpuciiluted, may be 4i fertile 
source! ul rejection of the tcaclier as '^impracticur' by yontli and adults. 
Huving imposed an aljnoimal beliavior code on the ttniclieis, tlu* commnnity 
then brands them as abnormu], and views them with snspieion, relegating 
them to the role of "stranger/* 

Moore goes on to quote Willard Waller as having said scliool tends 
to becomo "a museum of virtue/' and then lie adds, 'Mmplving tliat 
like other museums what is foxmd tliere belongs to unotlier world, not 
the world in wliieh normal beings manage their affairs/' 

GofF verifies this point of view wdien he writes that delinqtients in 
training schools seem to hold a stereotype of * schoolmurm" tied in 
with the rigidity of middle class behavior norms as imposed in schooh 
GofF cuncludes tliat the schools are confronted witli the prot^lem of 
consensus "in order to allow for group living," but that this consensus 
can best be reached on the knad of interpersonal relations grormded 
in the principle of the dignity and %vorth of each human being ratlier 
than focusing upon one act or another as "wrong" or "right" behavior. 

In fact J Goff would like to see u rigid subject=centered liigh school 
experiment with the de\'elopment of attitudes toward tlie basic value 
and worth of human beings as eompared wit a similar attempt on 
the part of a school with a modifled subject-ceiiiered program where 
interest in the human personality is the core of the whole curriculum.-' 

^*GnfF, letter, May 4, lOfifi. 
Harry Estill Moort^. Nina Ilalp Thernsahe.s. Austin, Texas: Sniithwf'Htem 
Conpenitive Program in Ed leational Admini?^tratinn* The University of Texan, 
1055. p. 61. 

^Ihid., p. 62, 

GofF, letter, op. cit. 



(JoiiCMi, it appCNirs frciin his t]}vor\ of the* tli^IirK|UtMit Krihcnlliirf\ >S()ulcl 
agrt*u witli C-ofi thiit coiiflict ])t'tsvtH*ti stuiularilH of school aiul staiuhircls 
cif vnuth tittr7}(Ii}i(i .sclinol uro of niajor impnrtaTice bntli in the cic^fini- 
tion nf what i^^ a ck^liiHjiu'nt act and in thr insHi^atinTi of !>ehavinr 
wliicli nia%' Ix^cnnic ch'linrji icnt. 

Delinquents in School 

Albert RfMss, Jr.. in a sttitK^ of ''Social C^orrc^latc^s of Psvclinlngical 
7 %'pc*s of IDtOiiH jiU"Tie\v' writc-s tliat cidinqi.ic'nt bt^lia\'inr is a func- 
tion of tla- naturo ant! strength of hnth perHnruiI itittM^ial controls and 
^5oaiaI controls, lie states; 

A majcjr inststutinn of tliu conimimit%' oxerciHiiii^ .social cn)titr<}l c>\'rr the 
cliilcl is ihv selmnL At tliu .sanio time, tlie school afFnct^s the formatinn of 
personal controls insofar as its persoTincl rt^pro^otit acct*ptahle models of 
authnrity and provide futional gnidus for heluivior. Among adolescents tlio 
school may often he snpplemented by or rejected nn n control institxitinn 
for the work institutions of the coniminiitv or tlio adolcseent peer cnlttire.^^ 

Wvirn distiTignisIie5^ betwoon three types of delinqnentH: (a) Thnse^ 
svith rehitix e personality integratinn, or the first "Tom" of Rnbort 
Sutherland's clisciission. whoso only probhmi was tlic* conflict of In's 
social group witii the* dominant cidture pattern, (b) The delinquent 
with weak ego controls; or as Marie Jahoda would indicate, one whose 
reality orientation is inadef[uate; or, again, as I2rik ErikHon would 
describe him as a victini of o^n difFnsinn, is Heiss' sccoTid group, (c) 
Tlie third designation is tlie dcOinrjuent with weak superegf) or %aliic 
controls, or the victim of anomia as Merton %vnuld designate In'm. 

Of tlicse throe, it is the delinquent with relati^elv high integration 
who more often achieves the level of higli schnoh and Reiss found 
53 percent of those in his sttidy had gone to or enmpleted high srhooh 

Only 39 percent of those with defective vahie structure or weak 
superego achieved high school status; and 53 percent who reached 
liigh school level were tliose in tlie weak agn group. Alsfi the latter 
group were more often retarded than those with defective superego, 
and both of these groups were more retarded than the integrated vouth, 

Reiss ioinid that the relatively strong personalities among the 
delinquents were better studc^nts than either of the other tsvo groups. 
Their deportment in the classroom \vas superior and theJr truancv 
rate was less. Reiss adds that youth with faulty v^alue structures, or 

^Albert Reiss, Jr» "Social Cnrrelates of Psycliolot|ica1 T> prs nf Pclinqiiencv." 
American Sociological Bev^iciw. DecembQf IfiSs. TlO-lS^ 
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the victims of anornie, were more often found in gangs than either 
the integrated or weak ego delinqiicnts, and that those of weak e£;o 
controls were Insecure with low self-esteem and indulged in higlily 
aggressive and hostile behavior, 

Bertram M. Beck offers suggestions to public school teachers when 
he points out there are problems of delinquency with which teachers 
cannot and should not attempt to cope. He insists work with delin- 
quents in school has to be diagnostic and not on the basis of lumping 
"delinquoncy" into a single category as one would a disease such as 
diphtheria with its specific cause and cure.^^ 

No cohesive typing of delinquency has been worked out, Beck 
stresses, but certain studies have been made which should prove help- 
ful to teachers and school administrators in diagnosis of delinquents 
in terms of whether they may be successfully integrated Into the class- 
room situation, whether they may be assisted by counseling and guid- 
ance services within the schools, whether they should be referred to 
psychiatric and psyehological clinics, or whether, for the protection 
of everyone concerned, they should be sent to law enforcement authori- 
ties. Interestingly enough, Beck uses the Jenkins-Hewitt study, dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4 of this booklet, for his diagnostic instrument. 

School and the Social Delinquent 

Beck points out in his article that the "social delinquent*' as he would 
describe the integrated delinquent of Heiss, will and can respond to 
a school curriculum especially designed to enrich his experienGes, and 
such a curriculum serves as a vital supplement in cases of neighbor- 
hood and family deprivation. A telling example of this approach Is 
described by Salisbury in the article, "Operation More." Sidney 
I. Lipsyte is principal of an "exceptional 600'' school in Hrooklyn. 
Mrs. Cecile Sands, a member of the Board of Education, insisted that 
a school especially designed for difficult behavior problems would 
succeed if it had additional appropriations to get what it really needed 
in such areas as guidance, psychiatric aid, and after-school programs. 
Salisbury remarks that "nothing Is provided for the school that any 
prudent school board would not provide in the first place" for all 
schools. 

Youngsters who normally would be turned out of school at 3:00 stay 
**lbld., p. 716-18. 

■ Beck, "The School and Delinquency Control," p. 60-61, 
Q ^ SaUsbiiiy, "The Shook-Up Generation," p. 10." 
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ntiflfr siipprsisinTT mitil 5:00 in tlio afternnon. Avcraq. after-KchooI 
attend iitic't* riuis tjctN^'ccn 30 tintl 40 Hov's, flntl these arc the "bad 
hov-s" of gangs %vlio arc knnc^eptable to neighborhood community 
centers. Li'psyte says of his schnol, "Too often it is picturod as a holding 
operation. We see it as :\ thorapeiitic operation, Nfost of our hovs are 
the hotter for eoming to us. . . ." lie behe%x?s about 90 percent of 
his linys Ijcconie nseful oiti^.en.s, and he rtpfuses to jud^c? their bc*- 
liax ior by the standards of the middle class world. = ' 

All-day schools. Beck indtcate.s, are of tremendous Importance to 
tlu- .social delinquent since the school fnrni.shes him a "protected en- 
N ironment" for liis own safety as well as for his development. Expert, 
male supervision, lie points nut, is an imperative. Moreover, the 
school and the scliool hoard have to be ready to accept disruption, 
propcrt)' damage, and "different" behavior— as Lipsytc of "Opera- 
tion More" clocks. 

Curriculum, Beck continues, luis to meet cultural differences and 
cla.ss differeuee.s, Tciichers do lia\e to teach N alues of the larger society 
— as C*ofF indicated with his insiytenco on the value of human per= 
sonality — but they do not have to impo.sc middle class behavior 
stnndard.s. Heck also believes that the best teachers of social delin- 
tjuent.s are men who ha\'e grown up in the neighborhood. He ad- 
\ocates recruitment of teachers from high schools in the gang areas 
with scholarships as incentives for the able to go to college and train 
as tenclicrs for youth with social incqtn'tios in their lives such as they, 
themselves, have experienced. In addition, he indicates, teachers in 
these schools shonld be paid a premium since this type of teaching 
takes dedication to a canse as we!] as to a profession.'^ 

Early detection of social delinquents, according to Beck, comes 
from among those who are truant and from among those who are 
retarded in readiiig. Schools in areas of high deliiiquency require an 
e.N'tru supply of teachers of rcmodial reacling plus qiinlified social 
workers, psychologists and psychiatrists. He also believes wlien tru- 
ancy occurs among tocj many too frequently, the curriculum should 
lie changed fortbwitii. .Schooi.^ can do little for the social delinqiient, 
rjeck stresses, withcnit these resources and without work with parents 
who are not too concerned svhether their children remain in school 
or not.'" 

Detroit Public Schools tried an experiment a number of years ago 

^ IbicI,, p. 10. 

* Beck, ap. cit., p. 61. 

"Ibid., p. 63. 



Ns^liicij innv pvovo <)[ ititcii^st to schnols iMrsitt^cl luNir CMllt'r^t^S and tnii- 
\cM'sitics. 1 his Uiis pui'E nf a lar^CM' atttMiipt clirrttcHl liy Pan! johiH 
son iinclrr tl- os t^ -all titlt% "Tlu^ l^t^tnnt Hv]\nt)\ ancl C ;(Hnninnit v VWnl 
Prnjoct inv HrflncMTi^ 1^<0 iiu [nrr tt Hi^liaxMnr " A;mcuii^ ^*^Ii<m^ iTjipnrtaTit 
phnsrs ul this jiroyrani s\aH tlH* innqne* aft(M!i[>t !n hritti^ rtMiirdial 
assislancr to iartirr nnnihois of cliilclrt^ti fii oiu^ ol sc^hools in wliicOi 
intensive^ t^flort wan Ijoit^ix niaeU^ to assist \()inii;sl(as ji? c^liliMns. 

Tim Coll(*^o of l^cliu'alion ol \\a\MH* I'^iiis (-rsi(%' maclo asailai>1i= nint- 
sluclcMit trac luMs w lio srvvcd as sp(HMal (ntois for ('lMhir<Ml \\ ifli sp(H lal 
ac*ncl<Mnic^ (lifficullios in tla^ fiftli and sixth ^ra(h'^!. ()n?' pcMson ol this 
gronp xs'Orkod \v\l]\ tOiilchcMi honi thc^ first ihrongli tlu^ lonrlh niatU\ 
Tutorial aid \v:\s ^is (MI iii impi ox iiiL^ hand%s=rit intj. iii do\ (^lopin?; s ocid*- 
idaiy as wvU as riNulin^ nhihts', and iii afi tl nnot i(s lastt-d as In ta^fiis 
of this 'd(H) hcan' pio^jrani ol spt^C'ial lu lp w c-rc* !nipr<)\ ( rnont in liasit' 
skills in i^f ^din^^. wrilifii; atul aiathraol it*; Inaki^^^ it possihlc* fOr chih 
(htMt ss ith nnnu'rons id>st iu rN to catili np s\ith tht^ tiass; n Jt^it^to 
aid Ns itli spc^c ific^ dilficMilt jos: porsonal attiMitiOii to '^prMhlcan c^hiUhcMt 
dfs('(n caMnu; \\ oaknossos in c liilch^M fs [irohloni=sois int^ ahilit irs \^ Inch 
woro hedpfnl to tla* [(-aciicMr anc[ niakini^ it [ifjssfljh^ for tniiro oluldrcMi 
to ha\c^ irnuHhal \\v]p than uouk! ha\<* Ixuai jiossihh^ in luw othor 
w as J '' 

SxDvv rt^tai <Iat ion is a cMsnnnon prcibltMn i)\ ck^linqncMifs, st^hoo] t*l- 
loi ts fo niltiyalc* i]\v chiric nlt\' wiinkl socMn to bt- iinpta'at i\ t% Ilan N- 
Kstill Moon^ lias tlc^staibc^d this '^rt^tardation ' not onh^ in Hc^hotil SNCJjk. 
bnt in total <^xpta icMit'c^s, w liirh Uuids to inadcM[nat(^ sociahzalion in 
tlu! culture* as "cnniditiofuul partfc ipation.'' - ' l^y this ho nutans that 
C'orlain conditions ^v^llli^ tlic socaal softin^ nrt^ Mrnitfn^ to tlic dt^yrcc 
thai: d<-% ck)pmtaitid tasks, as I las i^hurst tisc^s the tcrnu " ' art* not ac- 
conipHshcd because ol. pn\ia(\^ ol opportnnifs' on Ofio liorif or tlu^ 
otlua", 

Nc)tal>lt' arnoni^ the nian\^ tvNnnipk's of spc-cial 'cliools %\alh S[>(*cial 
licl[is is th^' Nb Ciorti^nd** Ca)d%in ScIhio! of I^oston, NfassucOnisctts 
Mliis school proudh= rc^poiis ■ =^ tliat, (sf OOOO bo\s oscr tlu* past 2() Nauiis 
who wvYv s{Mit tlHa'C' bt^c^aiist^ tlios had boi n prononnccd u!nnana^o= 

'"'A proL^rrSH rc^poft rt'UanliiiU ^'Mlu* J^rnnit = Srliiu>i and ( Inrarnnnfiv* Pilot 
'"llnrry r'ntil! Mfinrn. "i li^RaHioti nf ("nnt lit if luf il Partit ipatiniL" liUlUuijirij of 

Lihriiryr 191 1. 57. 

ItfihfTl J. II.l^i^kl^rH^ Iliitiinn Di'\ t'!(^}n}\rnt atui Echiraiioti. Svw Ynrk: r.nny= 
iiuiii^i C*rc^f/n antl CJcHiipanv, ]95^, 

^ Mary Ilanrlv, "Wininglv- — ^to Sclifinl/' NEA Jmirnti!, DemulHT 1055. p. 
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able or had l)t,en truant: again and ayain. 84 purccnt arv h\ hv^ ixirtnal 
list's a.s rts^jonsihle citizen.s. Tlu..so hoys, xindcv tlw iutv\\i\^ui\t priii- 
cipuLsliip of A^iwii Lavriy. are in a ■'tliHcipIinarv Nciitu)!" wIktc tlu.'ir 
trt'atnu'nt is not "soft'* aiul where tlu'v. with their parents, are takon 
before tlie jnx'enile judge for a court iiearing if tht' enhghteiied rules 
of the sehoni are repeatedly broker!."' 

CJiirrieuluni runs the gamut of needs at CJuth in Seliuoh frorn das.ses 
in lailorinif ss-liere Ikh's niake tlieir tjwn elothe.s. tu preparation ni 
■'tin- best seliooi lunehes in Huston" where thev leain tn eunk, ii) 
acachMuie .suljjeets where they are lirou^Iit up to aEje-yjade lest'ls h%' 
spt'eial assistanei' in elasses with btsys oi' their own aoe and lieselop- 
Hiental stage. Beeansi- tlie relatiotislifp between selinol truai!e%' and 
adult crime is exeeedingly h]g]i=with one Nhissaehusi-tts pristin heail 
estiniatiiig that 75 pereenl of the inmates of his prisciii hud been 
{ruunts — eseiy effort is made to ])(jld the iutenst of boss sent to 
Cajdsiii througli the adjusted eurrietihim and ihrougli tiu- hninani- 
antl \s arin apprtjuch to their problems, ■ ' 

Still another exaniple of an effeetive seliofjl piograin fur handling 
the tle]inc|uent is the Phihulelphia Case Hesiesv ^l-jmnnnee whieh 
was organiiied to dise(j\er eliildren with inarked persona] its- ilis^ 
orders.'" 

As Robert C. Taber svrites, "In many elassronms in tlie Lnuiurv, there 
are human time bondis about tu explode into eritninal aeti\ity inil 
construetive steps are taken to present destruetise blasts frotn lai 
phice • . . ." 

In 1048, Louis P, Iloyer. siiperintf-ndent of sehools in Philatlelphin, 
decided it wordd be wise to give help to youngsters svitli marked 
personality problems before they got into liouljli^ A sehool etnnmittee 
was formed of direetors of tlie dis isions of pupil persoimel and eoun= 
seling, rnedieal sers iees, speeial edueation, and the assistant to the 
board of superintendents, svith Iloyer himself sersing as cluiirman. 
This coinmittee res iewed information from principLds, teaeliers, at- 
tendance ofHeers. eounselors, school nurses, and pNyehologists con- 
cerning cliiidren and youth who appeared "potentially" dangerous in 
the classroom. Tlien the eommittee served as the 'connecting link 
between the home, the school, and the s.^elfare agencies of Phriadcb 



ess 



iKmir 



Ibid., p. S4S. 
^Ibid., p. 543. 



Robert C. Tnber. "Before It'i Ton Late." NBA Joumah Df CL-nibc-r 1955 
p. o42=44. 



^ "Ibid., p. 542. 
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phia which have the resources to assist with problems uncovered by 
the case study committee. Success of this endeavor has come about 
because of the broad contacts which the school has with children; 
because the committee has been able to work swiftly and without 
red tape in getting help when help was needed, both for the chUd 
and his family; and finally, because of the breadth of information 
available to the committee, it could proceed with a therapeutic 
program in%'olving the child, his family, and other situational factors 
involved in his ifficulty. Taber concludes his description of this effort; 

Our schools can be a major factor in turning the tide of juvenile delin- 
quency if we are willing to spend the time, effort, and money to organize 
a screening program and to provide the special services required to meet 
individual needs." 

Needless to say, examples of school programs effectively meetinEj 
problems of delinquents could be multiplied, but these that have been 
given may offer an indication of a variety of approaches which seem 
to have merit, 

The Asocial Delinquent and the School 

Teachers, Beck says, must give up their sentimental notions con- 
cerning ''keeping children out of court" when they come up against 
the asocial delinquent. Youngsters devoid of conscience are dangerous 
whether they are victims of anofnie or are "psychopathic personalities," 
or have "character disorders/' From these youth come criminals who 
murder wantonlyi who attack to maim and mutilate without reason 
or provocation, who seem to be without feelings as well as without 
conscience. Delay in dealing with them is a hazard, Beck reiterates, 
and "permissiveness only makes them worse," He feels these deviants 
should be brought to ihe attention of offlcial agencies immediately 
before "tragic delinquency" occurs, The prognosis for them Is not good. 
Beck makes it clear, these youth need a highly controlled environment 
or they need to be under institutional care for their own safety as well 
as for the protection of others. These delinquents, he believes, are in 
the main too damaged to be allowed to stay in schooh^" 

Criticism has been leveled at William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools in New York City, for the over 900 youth suspended during 
February 1958. Many schoolteachers and adininistrators report it 
improved conditions in their schools ''immeasurably." Others indicate 



'Ibid., p. S44. 
•Beek, op. cit, p. 63, 
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"society is only deferring the payment on its debt." as stated by 
Joseph C, NoQthcn, a district superintendent. He continues. "We are 
going to have to pay a high interest on it. Kicking the kids into the 
streets creates wolf packs. Suspension is supposed to have a therapuetic 
effect. Mass action destroys the therapeutic value,"*" 

Robert M, Maclver, director of New York's Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluatiun Project, notes that schools are the most stable social in- 
stitutions many children ever encounter and it is the only one which 
can help them. "Bad as the adolescent may be in school," Nfaclver 
points out, "he is butter behaved, a better member of society, in 
school than anywhere else." 

Deck, of course, does not imply that asoc al delinquents or delin- 
i|nents of any other character should be indiscriminately dumped from 
school because they create problems. However, he would insist that 
careful diagnosis, such as undertaken by the Philadelphia Case Review 
Committee, is advisable to discover the asocial delinquent and to 
protect youth and adult society alike from him. 



The NeuroHe Delinquent fn School 

Beck discusses neurotic delinquents and notes these develop in 
relatively rare instances and are small in nuniber. Usually they come 
from upper and middle class families and have lacked warmth or 
acceptance in their family relations. A rigid and domineering father is 
sometimes responsible for the deviant behavior of his child. Delin- 
quencies in this group Include fire setting, sexual irregularities and 
crimes of violence. He points out that while teachers cannot cure 
neuroses, they can offer a relationship and opportunities for personal 
development that are beneflcial to neurotic youth and which will help 
them function in an acceptable manner in spite of neuroses." 

Beck concludes that teachers working with delinquents of all types 
—and nondelinquents for that matter— need knowledge of child de- 
velopment; should have knowledge and skill in how to use themselves 
m constructive relationships with children and their parents- should 
be aware of their own personal needs in order to avoid obscuring the 
needs of children by their own. Nlorcover, he believes it Imperative 
that teachers working with delinquents should have adequate salaries, 
working conditions which arc satisfactoiy, an administrator who is 

"Salisbury, op. mt,, p. 9. 

^lUd,, p. 9. 

" Beck, op. cit., p. 64. 
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intelligently supporth^c and understanding, and a flexible and ad- 
justable curriCLiIum geared to the youngsters. Hu advocates enipluisis 
on deseloping tc*acher=patential as the fir^t line of defense in work= 
ing with delinqiient vnuth in school rather than deselopinent of 
adjunctivu services,^'' 

The Sehaol and Prevention af Delinquency 

To cjuote Robert Maclv(*r again, tlie hchool is tbu only stablu .social 
orgunizatitni wliieli many deIinc}UiMits know; the school is the only one 
svliicli can Isolp tlieni*^^ From this it would appear that tlie more 
children and youth who do stay in sehtjol lor more years, the greater 
will l^o the oppurtunity to assist even tlie delincjuents toward ru= 
Hpoiisiblu nuiturity its well as to contribute to tlie presention ol delin- 
cpient behas lor. Tliis^ of eourse, niu^t be within the limits of saf ety 
as pointf^d out by Jjeck. 

hulieatise of rc^al impro\tMnent in sehool attendanee is the reutMit 
Ulannml Survvtf of Kdutation reported in School Lifc% April 1057/*^' 
whieli revealed that for every 10 yoinigsters in the fifth grade in 
1946=1947, tlie follosving sehoollng was eompletcdt 9.2 out of each 10 
finished the 8th grade; 8*7 out of 10 entered high seliool; 5.5 out of 
every 10 gradu4ited froni high sehool^ — a little over lialf; and finally 
2,8 untered college. 

JJrownell points out that schoQls prevent delinqueney when their 
aim is to educate all children by teaching eaeli eliild aeeording to 
his own abilities. Schools with this upproaeh find out what sort of 
pi^rson t»aeh ehilcl is and use this infcirmation intelligently. Scliools, 
he belii»vt*s, make up ftir lacks at home and in neighborhoods as has 
been indieaied bv others, and they should siriva to kavp childrvti in 
sahooL Every child, he stresses, is an important human l)i'ing and 
shciuld l)u treated as such. 

Four recommendatlonH arc ofrered by Brownell In prevention of 
delinquenev tlirough the seboob (a) Eaeh teaelier must base a group 
of elilldren to teach small enough so he can know and teach them 
as Indisiduals. (b) Teaehc4S need adefjuate preparaticjn in how to 
work wath eliildren and yc)uth and tliey must be interested in work- 
ing with and lumping them, (c) Special staffs should be ax^aJhible in 

IhUl^, p. 65, 
*' Sthiml Life, April 1957, p. 13, 
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Hchool systems to work with special prnblt-nis and thvm speeiulistH 
should include psychologists, school physicians, and social workers, (d) 
Finalh\ schools cannot accomplish their mission in delinquency prc= 
ventiun, Brownell believes, unless school programs and procedures 
are supported bv parents and other community leaders. School pro- 
grams, out of necossitv, have to he designed to make possible adapln = 
tions for difFerences between fast and slow learners, between shy and 
aggressive children, and between groups vastly dilFerent in experiences, 
background and cidture. 

Delinquents, Hrowncll adds, are made, and not born. People Iia\e 
to come to understand needs of children and spend money to meet 
tliem. Schools, he stresses, share in the continuing educational pro jess 
of home, schooK and social institutions. His eonclusion is that schools 
have to hicreasc their efFectivenes^ in doing their job if they carry 
their share of respunsibihty in dulinquency prevention,'' 

It is indeed interesting to note that James B. Conant— former presi= 
dent of Har\^ard, former ambassador to West Germany, a chemist and 
long-time educator — ^arrives at almost the same conchisions concerning 
education in the public schools as does Brovvnelh though he approaches 
his discussion from the opposite pole, the problems of the gifted chikk 

Conant reports after a study of about 50 high schools '*East, West, 
North and South." He writes under the title, **Can Our High Schools 
Do the Job?" and Brownell might %vell have used a similar title in rela- 
tion to the delinquent! To quote Conant i 

I nni eonvinced that a satisfactory coursr! of study for the hright hoy or 
girl (the ucadeniicallv talented) can he offerod in the puhlic high school 
which is of ii general or comprehonsivo type. ... I am further cnnvinced that 
the stiidcnts in the comprelionsivo schnol derive certain advantages from 
their sc1k)o1 years svhich are denied to their contemporaries in special 
Nchools. 

A good guidance svstetn is *'thc keystone of the arch of public educa= 
tion;' Conant points out, since it is here that aspiratinns, hopes, abili- 
ties and capacities can be determined and channeled into flexible 
groupings of areas of study to meet vast differences in young persons 
and their needs. One of the beauties of the comprehensive schooh Dr, 
Conant states, is its fleNibility so that "late bloomers" may be shifted 
from one course of study to another. In these schools* be notes, are 
opportunities for the intellectually gifted and for the average- lor 
those who would pursue academic training to the peak of scientific 

«■ Ibid, p, 64, 

*^Ciirnegie Corpnration of New York, guarterhf, April iOSR. p, I !^ 
'""Ibid,, p. 2, 
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profk-H'nt'V iintl lor iliust' who wunkl VinupWtc tluM'r fonnul t-tlntat, 
at thu tMitl of Ingh .school; for those who will go into business and 1... 
those who will becotne skilkHl artisans in industrv. In eertain .situa- 
(ions all of youth sliould share in curnmon expurieneos, Coiiaiit he- 
lioses, for the inuttinl benefit of tnidi, 

Bcrtrnnd Husst-H nnec stated that tlie piibh^' selusnlH of thv l^nifc!! 
States were the singh; most posverful agent for ■'transh>nninir n 
lietcrogent-ous sreleetion of mankuul into a hnningeneous nutifin, " 
This Ije-hef that tlie puhhe schools am eontlnue to serNo Ijasie {h'nio- 
eratic- prii, iple.s=the neetls of all the elhldren of all the people^ 
C:f)nant sas .s, withont: .slighting intelleelual goals sliould "liearten a 
peoplo whfi enre about both the minds and tht' licart.s of tlieir eliiU 
dren." And it might well be added, a pi-ople who even tare about 
tlieir delinr jiients. 

To achic-%'o the aiius of Brfn\ in>]I, ii!) U-ss Uian llio.se of Conant, sc'hnols 
tin have .special lUH-ds. riarry CU xcland Myi is points up a hunmn 
aspect of tlic prol^lcm wlu-n he writes tlnit resrarch is needed on ''hnw 
to e.stal)h.sh wholesoinc restraint or liou- to balance restraint and loxc 
effectiN ely-^both at home and at sehno]. Practically all of ns agree ori 
the value of ]o%'o . , . But kn c \\ ithoiit restraint secm.s to cominit 
suicide while restraint withont lo\i' ;i]so fails/' - ' 

Approaching this same problfui of tlie schools and dcliuquency jire- 
%ention from an entirely different poiut of view, F. V. r.ehn, principal 
of the Wankegan Townslu'p .Secondary Schools, asked hl.s teachers 
to fill out a simple r juestionnaire concerning uuji]or problems of jUN cnih' 
delinqneney as tliey are directly relalcd to tiir educaticjnal progruni 
of the .school. His teachers listed the following:' ^ 

1. Parental indifrert'nce and lack nf disciplin - in the jioau. 

2. Tnadeqiiale coiinniinity reercatiomi] facilities and lack of niotivafion 
tn p.irticipate in group activities 

p. Tno few hifrh scliOfjl conr.m>H designed for thoKC not acadi'inicnlfx' 
ineiinf-cl, and in whicli slcn\ lonriicrs niuy 'r<Mnain interested and siiuc-ct d ' 

4> Lack of teacliers wliu Ihivc special Iraininy and win) linve tlie pei-- 
.sonalily to deal snece.ssfnMy with dclintjiifnl .students 

5. hindeqiiatc footer lioint 

0. Lack of training for yoitni; jienple hehji-e and after niurriuge as to 

"'Ibid., p. ?1, 
Ihid., p. t. 
Ihifl., p. 1. 

Lt'ttiT, .Nfarrh 15, ] Ulfi 
'* Loiter. April 2.1, lOjfj, 
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ihoir ivspijiisibilitit^N, all tA which wnuld IvulI to u buttiT huniu imu ii (ninient 
T, The bad vllcvt of buhaviur ol dLiiiHpicnts utjcI prt^^dclinf lUfnlH on 

olhur student assuuiiitt N 

8. TIju jiisciiilt; ^^ophistieatr who rt'iiiaiiiji in Nchuol sincv liu is not a 

diOinquent thovigh a di^riipting inlliu^ncu 

U, ludiVicvvnvv and ncijlrvt cif spiiituul nbHjiations 1)V parents, niid tho 

fact tluit dulhif jiicncv {Un\ris\iv^ Qvv^i ainong church youth groups 

10, X'icjhitions of the law \)y achillK, whldi lead to hiwlcssncss uniong 

Lhildreri 

J L Too (vvv usu of iuitoninbilu^ by KtuduntN, 

Nuto should be takcMj of the agrcHMiuMit of tcucbcr^ in socnndury 
schools with pvimuH in rrsearcli and school administration con= 
cerning dolinc jiiency and proI)kMn^ rolated to it. In fact» Deck stresses 
that tho only hope of idks'iation of the uKoeial delinf|uont and thu 
neurotic is cxtenHlvu education of soung persons in high hcIioqIs 
in child d. \ eh^prnent, family Hsing, and hoincniaking even as do the 
teachers of Waukeyan in their Point 6.'^ Moreoser, in tlieir desire for 
flc*xibilit%^ in eurrieuhnn to meet tlie needs of slow learnt^rs and otherK 
with u variety of ambitions and uptituclcH, they refleet the Hanie point 
uf view as tliut held liy Browncll and Conant as well as other edu- 
cational leaders, 

DiscuHsing this same problem of delinquency and the schools, 
Elizabeth Donosan, ccnisultunt, State Department of Education ifi 
Georgia, lists major ureas for emphasis if the schoolH are to meet their 
responsibilities; 

h Better understanding of ehikhen, their eharaeterislicK, growtli patterns, 
and development by teachers 

2, Better eommufiication between home and school 

3* Imprtiveint nt of diagnosLie Hkillrf in detcrniining prublunLS in behavior 
and their severity 

h Belter and eloper svorking relatlonsln'ps between .scliools and coni- 
rnunity ageneieH coneerned w^th programs for eliildren and youth 

5. Broader curriculum ofFerings to meet individual interests and iiec-ds 

6. Pulling together iiiforniation on ways of helping boys and girls develop 
tlieir own basic values 

7. Assumption of reHponHiliility by the sehoc^Is, churches and other eom= 
nuniity groups in goiting juvenile courts established in counties where thoy 
do not e:^iNt and in providing desirable deti*ntion centers for children and 
voutli who must be lield in eustodv/'^ 

"*Boc>k, op. at., p. 64. 
Lftit-r. March 12, 195G. 
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These presentatioiis by educators working in the schools of the. 
United States state in slightly different tenm what William C. 
K%^araceus has written of delinquency and the Kchools in an article, 
'^Preventing and Treating Juvenile Delinquency^Soma Basic Ap- 
proaches/' and in his book. The Community and the Delinquents'^ 
Kvaraceus, in his article, writes that it is becoming possible to spot 
delinquency earlier and that referrai to proper sources of treatment 
tuid help is a major contribution in prevention. As a close second 
to thlH premise, he insists, as did Beck, Brownell, Robert L. Sutherland 
and Donovan, that cliild study is an essential for teachers if thev are 
to perform their diagnostic functions successfully and are to assist with 
individualized planning for treatment of youngsters with special prob- 
lems. He is convinced that no hope exists for the delinquent unless 
guidance personnel, psychologists, psychiatrists and psychiatric social 
workers are easily accessible to tlie iadividuul child tlirough the school 
and the community. Treatment, Kvaraceus stresses, must be specifically 
designed to meet personal, social and erwlronmental needs of the devi- 
ant child— and he calls ih s the community aspect of child study. 

Corollaries to the above basic principles, Kvaraceus lists as coordina- 
tion of all community resources for children, money to develop in- 
tensive child study and diagnostic programs in schools, and the estab- 
lishment of programs of diagnosis and treatment, both by school and 
community as a whole, on the basis of proven knowledge which is the 
reflection of scientific research/'^^ 



Cofitinulng Education and Delinquency 

Harrison Salisbury, in Ills description of home and community situa- 
tions out of which delinquency grows, discusses the inadequate prep- 
aration of parents for homemaking and child rearing. He states that 
thousands of families were moved into housing projects in New York 
City without preparation for living in these new kinds of quarters. 
Moreover, tlio families who were in the neighborhood before the ad- 
vent of the newcomers were ill prepared to recel\^e and live with the 
families moving into public housing, 

^"William C. KvafLictjUh. "Preventing and Treatlny Ju%x?nile Delinquoncv™ 
Suinu DasiL' Approudiu^/' Tlie School Review, Dvvvmhur 1955, 47^ 70, 

^Williani KvuruceuH, 37i0 Community and the Di-linqtiant. Nlw York: 
Wctrk! Bntik Cornpany, 10S*I. 

Williaiii C, Kvarautfus;, "Pryventing unci 'IVeating Jiivenilu Ddinniicnt v^ 
Snme Bu,sic Approaches," ajh cit,, p, 478-70. 
'"■^ JiLilisbury, op. cii p. fi^7. 
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The Dallas Public Schoob in cooporution svitli ihv Dallas Iloiisiiig 
Authority and the Home unci Family Lifu DiviKion, Texas State De- 
partment of Education, have met the.se two prohlem.s by an intensive 
homeinaking education prograni for adults with niaiiy of tlio centers 
for education In the housing projects them^eh e^. At these study centers, 
home economics teachers lia% e de\ eloped e\ erj'thing From rudimentary 
instruction in housekeeping and cleanliness, through child care and 
development, to basic nutritioii and cooking, stowing and care at 
clothing, to fanijly and community interpersonal relations. Work has 
been done with family groups, on their own problems as well us %s'ith 
groups of homemakers. This program has been in operation for nearly 
12 years under the direction of Mrs, Ona Redmon, with 10 or i lore 
teachers of adults on her staU\ This is one excellent example ot the 
coordination of community resources through school Icndershjp in its 
home and familv life odneation dis ision. 

K%araceus stresses the necessity of bridging the gap between honie 
and school in prevention of delinquency, and lie indicates parent etlu- 
cation is of paramount importance. 'Tarent education'' involves not 
only study of behavior of children but of the total processes of home- 
making and family disnng. Moreover, parent education of necessity 
includes actual participation of parents in the leaming processes rather 
than simply listening to ''guest speakers/* 

Robert L. Sutherland writes of education for home living and parent- 
hood i 

The first specialist to stress mental health in many schools was tlie person 
once called the "parent educator/' who now bears the moro modern nncl 
complicated title of "teacher of adults in home and family life education/' 
This teacher, employed by the public schools^ devotes his or lier full time 
in organizing discussion groups with parents and, through other cducaticJiial 
methods, helping parents join with teachers In basing their work witli 
children upon scientific knowledge of the processes of human growth and 
development, ®^ 

Summary 

Little doubt exists, then, that the schools have multiple rules to play 
m prevention of delinquency and in handling delinquents among their 
in-school populatioiL Kvarnceus' listing of the important areas of school 

William C. Kvaracdus. Tha Commumttj tim! tha DaUtiquant, p. 252-50, 
'^Robart L, Suthedanch ^'Delinquoncy and Mental IlrLilth/* FrdrnfJ Prnhuiion, 
Mnrdi 1057. RDprintt Aiimin, Texas- The Hogg Foimdulinn for M* =il nealih* 
The Uni\*ersity of Texas. (Paije numbers rufer to the rrprint, ) p. 1. 
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lifo which contributo to the prevention and control of clelinquencv 
will sur\'e as a summary^ 

School superintendents function in delinquency prevcnlion and control 
In two capacities— in slinnilating the inteiTelationslfip between the achool 
and the comniunity and in the overall improvement of the school setting 
and program for the education of all children— do viant and normal alike! 

Schools. thcniHuKrs, througli teachers, special schuul services personnch 
uiid adrniniKtrators have to develop competenca in evaluating the effective- 
ness of the schuol program in terms of controlling undesirable behavior m 
svvU as in terms of grades and proinotions. 

Every effort has to be made to select better trained school personnel on 
all It vels^ from the schopl custodian through teachers to the top administra- 
tor, who knQ\i' how to svork with children and youth and who are interested 
in working with them, 

C;hild study by teacJicrs should be a cnntlniiing part of their inservice 
education toward efTectivG diagnosis of iKOiavior prohloms and for referral 
either to speciali/ied services within the school or to community agencies 
designed for such treatment and care, 

An effective guidance program — as Conaiit stressed— is an iinperutlve 
for prevention and control of delinquency as it is for the mnximnm In 
opportunity for tlic ''gifted" and the average child. 

More extensive use of the case eonference is indicated for study and 
liH^atmcnt of individual chlldreii with problems—as demonstrated by the 
Pliiladelphia Case Study Committee. 

Impro\'ing flexible curiieuhnn offerings and teaching methods for all 
youth is essentiuh but it is especially necessary In order to maintain interest 
and olTor satisfaction to youth of limited experiences and background in 
horne and neigliborhood. 

Policies of promotion, grading, discipHnc, and handling trunncv need 
to be upgraded to prevent development of intense feelings of defeat and 
iuft riorily with hostility toward the schools on the part of yoimgsters whose 
basic experionces in themselves imply limitation of success in school 

Continuing and expanding cooperation with the home is imperative 
through the use of school social workers, throtigh welcoming parents to 
the seliofil for conferences and partieipation, and through home and family 
life eduentinn ]iri)grarns for parents developed bv the schools, 

iMnahy. the nhoo] has major responsibilit)' in interpreting the role of 
seliools in cli'linqnency prexcntfon and controi to both boards of eduoation 
and to the communities as wholes stressing the need for funds to enrich 
the t(Ual school program as well as to make possible special flexibility of 
curriculum and services for children and youth with special needs.^ 

noised on and paraphrn^cMl from Kvuraecus. "Tjig Centra! Role of the Selinoh 
UicCommuntfu ami Ow Dvliuuucnt Clmpt. r 10. 2fl5=ilT. Srn aho- Willi im 
C Kvarat'ciis. Ddinqucut lU^havinr, Vnh. 1 nnd 2, WashfiT^ton, D. C.- National 
J.fintation Assneiatfon, 1959, 
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ASCP rnernbershlp dyei^ including VearboqW and iubicrlption to EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP^ 
sfflgiat Joyrrial of the Asioclatlon— $10,00, Sybi€ript|srl enry^$5,SQ (inclyded In both regular 
and comprehensive membership dues), Csmprehentlve membership (Ingludei all AiCD publlca- 
tloni Issued during the 12^month mefriberihip period]— $1 S.OO, 

Order frorf!: 

AiS@eiitlori for SuptrviiiQh and Cyfrlculym Deyelspmentf NEA 
1201 ilKteenth Sfreet, N^W., WaihlngtM, D.C. 20036 



